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PREFACE. 


This  Treatise  is  intended  to  be  placed  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  Forms  of  Etymology  and 
the  Rules  of  Syntax. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  author  to  make  it 
supersede  the  usual  course  of  Grammar,  or  take 
the  place  entirely  of  any  of  the  prevalent  sys- 
tems of  Analysis ;  but  merely  to  present  an 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  facts  of  the  Latin 
Language,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound 
philosophy,  and  to  found  upon  the  theory  of  the 
cases  a  rational  system  of  Analysis — one  wor- 
thy to  be  considered  in  connection  with  others 
which  obtain.  The  Tables  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  a  process  almost  entirely  inductive,  and 
should  be,  if  the  treatise  itself  be  adopted  as  a 
text-book,  committed  to  memory  by  the  student. 


IV  PREFACE. 

Leaving  the  work  to  speak  for  itself,  and 
wishing  for  it  only  such  measure  of  success  as 
its  intrinsic  merit  warrants,  the  author  com- 
mends it  to  hip  co-lahorers  in  the  school-room, 
as  a  manual  for  advanced  students  of  Latin. 

Wake  Forest  College,  May  30,  1860. 


PART  FIRST. 


Everything  in  nature,  whether  viewed  as  really 
existing,  or  only  conceived  of,  must  have  a  point  of 
beginning,  one  toward  which  it  tends  or  is  directed, 
and  extent  or  limit.  Now,  the  four  oblique  cases  in 
Latin  happily  express  these  points. 

CHAPTER    FIRST. 

Section  I. — The  Genitive. 

The  Genitive  denotes  the  point  of  beginning,  when 
this  is  the  prime  one — the  one  lying  back  of  all 
others. 

Not  every  point  of  beginning  is  expressed  by  the 
Genitiye,  but  only  that  one  which,  in  the  particular 
case,  underlies  and  presupposes  all  others. 

In  a  series  of  antecedents,  the  Genitive  is  the  first. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Genitive  is  used 
to  express  the  philosophical  cause  or  antecedent,  but 
what  might  be  called  the  popular  one,  i.  e.,  the  one 
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which  the  speaker  conceives   of  as   occupying  that 
position.      Of  course  the  two  may  often  coincide. 

We  have  chosen  to  style  this  case  the  "  Causal 
Element,"  and  to  exhibit  its  use  by  designating  it  the 
"  Prime  starting  point." 

Section  II. — The  Ablative. 

This  case  expresses  the  intermediate  points  of  be- 
ginning— those  which  stand  between  the  prime  start- 
ing point  and  the  action,  quality,  or  relation,  denoted 
by  the  word  modified.  In  a  series  of  antecedents, 
the  Ablative  occupies  the  middle-ground  after  the 
first.     Any  one  of  these  would  be  expressed  by  it. 

It  is  the  case  which  furnishes  with  means,  condi- 
tions, &c.  It  is  proper  to  call  these  starting  points, 
because,  from  them,  the  picture  presented  to  the  mind 
receives  most  important  modifications.  They  furnish 
fresh  points  of  beginning,  and  thus  become  to  what 
follows  an  intermediate  chain  of  antecedents,  which 
must  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  reckoned  as 
means  to  an  end. 

We  have  styled  this  the  "  Sub-causal  Element,'' 
and  indicated  its  office  by  applying  to  it  the  title  of 
"  Intermediate  starting-point." 

Perhaps  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
these  cases,  at  this  point,  may  not  be  amiss. 
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"  Auri  coecus  aurore."    (Virg,) 

Here  the  "  prime  starting-point"  is  expressed  by 
"  auri,"  in  the  Genitive— while  the  gold  in  its  action 
upon  the  mind  produces  "  love  ;"  and  this,  in  its 
turn,  becomes  a  fresh  "  intermediate  starting-point'9 
of  the  action  or  quality. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  regard  to  this  case,  that  it 
is  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  produce  any  action,  qual- 
ity, or  relation — differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
Genitive.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  like  the 
following : 

"  Eum  gladio  occidit. "  Here  the  sword  could  not? 
if  alone,  have  accounted  for  or  produced  the  killing. 
As  well  might  we  ascribe  it  solely  to  the  hand  that 
wielded  it.  The  Ablative,  be  it  remembered  then,  is 
never  the  prime,  nor  the  sole  and  independent  start- 
ing-point. It  may  be,  and  usually  is,  the  last  men-* 
Honed  in  a  series  of  points,  each  dependent  upon  the 
preceding,  and  so  on,  back  to  the  prime  one  in  the 
Genitive.  This  will  be  more  clearly  exhibited  when 
we  consider  the  office  of  each  separately  under  the 
several  distinct  and  specific  divisions  assigned  to  each, 
and  will  appear  fully  from  the  induction  under  each 
head. 
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Section  III.— The  Dative. 

This  case  denotes  the  point  toward — in  the  direc- 
tion of — which  motion  or  reference  is  made,  or  that 
which  is  actually  reached  by  it.  The  fact  of  its  being 
reached,  however,  always  implies  and  presupposes  the 
other.  Indeed,  that  other  (direction)  is  the  essential 
idea,  and  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  latter, 
which  accident  may  sometimes  render  the  more  im- 
portant. 

The  Dative  may  be  called  the  "  Object-point." 

Section  IV. — The  Accusative. 

This  case  expresses  the  scope,  extent,  or  limit,  of 
an  action,  quality,  or  relation.  It  serves  to  show 
how  much  is  embraced  in  them,  or  affected  by  them, 
directly  or  remotely — to  mark  the  limits  within  which 
an  action  is  circumscribed,  or  a  quality  or  relation 
exists. 

It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  case  of  the 
"  Object-point." 

Section  V. 

Each  of  these  cases  may  be  employed  in  reference 

to    all    objects    of    knowledge,    arranged  under  the 

heads  of  action,  being,  and  relation,  as  furnishing  a 

category  sufficiently   complete    and  definite  for  the 
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purposes  of  grammar.     Let    us  explain  the  use  of 
these  terms. 

Action. 

By  this  we  mean  to  characterize  all  that  class  of 
ideas  into  which  exertion,  motion,  change,  and  gen- 
erally, power  in  a  state  of  active  exercise,  enter. 

It  may  be  either  physical  or  mental,  and  may  be 
expressed  by  verbs,  adjectives,  or  nouns. 

In  mental  action  it  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  feeling  and  conception ;  the  former  embra- 
cing the  experiences  of  our  emotional  nature,  the 
latter  those  of  the  intellectual. 

Being, 

Under  this  head  we  intend  to  include  two  things : 

First,  all  objects  of  knowledge  which  are  expressed 
by  common  or  proper  nouns,  where  the  prevailing 
idea  is  that  of  entity. 

Secondly,  all  the  qualities  and  accidents  of  such 
objects,  whether  concrete  or  abstract. 
Relation. 

By  this  is  meant  that  particular  kind  of  connection 
which  we  conceive  two   objects  to  possess,  when  we 
view  not  the  objects  themselves,  but  the  one  as  de- 
pendent upon  or  in  any  wise  affected  by  the  other. 
1* 
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All  those  words  which  express  this  connection  are 
relational  words,  and  all  those  conceptions  which  we 
form  of  the  same  are  conceptions  of  relation. 

Let  us  illustrate  this : 

When  we  view  one  object  as  the  property  of 
another,  we  have  a  case  in  point.  Another  is  fur- 
nished by  the  connection  which  is  formed  in  our  minds 
between  the  idea  of  a  benevolent  man  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  giving  to  the  needy  on  the  other. 

Holding  as  Relation  does,  an  important  place  in 
language,  it  is  thought  proper  to  give  it  prominence 
by  assigning  to  it  a  distinct  head. 

Section  6.  We  will  here  present  a  table  of  all 
the  objects  of  knowledge,  as  referrible  to  these  three 
heads. 
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TABLE  I, 


[1.]  Action. 


fl.  Physical. 
J  (2.  F 

1     Mental.      -(3.  C 
t  (4.  C 

■I! 


2.  Feeling. 
Conception. 
Consciousness. 


fl.  Substance. 

I  2.  Class,  Thing,  Person. 

I  5.  Accident. 
16.  Existence. 


|  As  object  of 

[a.  Sense, 

j       or  of 

I  6.  Consciousness. 


fl.  Prepositional. 
|  2.  Property. 
[3.]  Relation,  -j  3.  Mark,  Characteristic,  Duty,  &c. 
4.  Likeness,  Fitness,  Equality,  &c. 
(5.  Comparison. 


TABLE  II. 

I  (a.  Occasion. 

|  b.  Motive  (Objective). 
1.  Producer  -j  c.  Suggester. 

1/7  tmo,  «„a«.    (Of  what  it  contains. 
[d-  DlsPenser  (of  what  belongs  to  it. 


[1.]  Genitive. 

Causal  element. 

Prime  starting-point. 


[2.]  Dative. 
Object-point. 


2.  Basis. 


I! 


a 


Seat — Substance. 
Standard. 
Stand-point. 
I  d.  Furnishing  occasion. 


[3.]  Accusative.  /1. 
"Limit."        \2. 


ri  3 '  5P 

>  0.S 

2  ^  ^i        Complement. 
j3  £  «  See  Appendix  (2). 

<         1 


Aimed  at. 
Tending  towards. 
Intended  for  (as  end). 

Barred  to  {££W 

Extent. 
Result. 

f  1.  Instrument  (Material  or  Immaterial). 

2.  Container. 

3.  Manner,  Form. 

4.  Motive  (Subjective). 

5.  Raw-material. 

6.  Local  starting-point. 

(a.  Consideration.    Price. 

7.  Con-  j  b.  Of  Conception— Complement. 

-{   dition.  |  c.  Of  action  or  predication— Ground, 
-v — '  [  d.  Of  Knowledge— Proof— Sign. 
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TABLE  III. 

Being  Tables  I.  and  II.  combined,  so  far  as  to  exhibit  the  lead- 
ing offices  of  the  cases. 

"  Prime  starting-point." 


[2.]  Dative. 

"Object-point." 

[3.]  Accusative. 

"Limit." 


[4.]  Ablative. 
*  Intermediate  starting-point."/ 
"Complement." 


a.  Action. 
Of  •{  b.  'Being. 

Relation. 


fl.  Instrument. 
J  2.  Container. 
|  3.  Manner. 

■{  4.  Motive  (Subjective). 
J  5.  Raw  material. 
I  6.  Local  starting-point. 
(T.  Condition. 


Note.^-These  three  tables  must  be  committed  to  memory 
The  combination  of  Tables  I.  and  II.,  in  detail,  is  left  to  be 
presented  under  the  head  of  each  case,  as  it  is  taken  up 
separately. 
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Section  VII. — Kemakks  on  the  Tables. 

(1.)  The  Accusative  denotes  in  this  system  the 
extent  of  Action,  &c.  It  informs  us  as  to  how  much 
is  embraced  in  the  action — how  many  objects  or 
what  proportion  of  one  object  is  comprehended  or 
affected  by  it. 

It  informs  us  as  well,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  a 
quality  or  relation.  E.  G.  "  Os,  humeros  que  si- 
milis,"  &c.  Here  the  extent  of  the  likeness  is  indi- 
cated by  "  os,  humeros  que."  The  likeness  reaches 
to  face  and  shoulders — is  not  assumed  or  asserted  to 
go  beyond  that. 

But  it  also  denotes  what  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  a  little  more  than  extent  ;  which,  on  reflection, 
however,  will  be  discovered  to  be  nothing  more  than 
extent  viewed  as  embracing  what  immediately  comes 
from  conceiving  of  it  in  the  whole.  The  immediate 
result  of  an  action  is,  without  violence  to  language, 
such  a  modification  of  action  as  is  covered  by  the 
idea  of  extent  or  limit,  and  nothing  more.     E.  G. 

11  Epistolam  scripsit."  Here  "epistolam"  marks 
the  extent  of  the  writing  in  the  whole  of  it — the  re- 
sult of  the  writing. 

"  Domum  edificavit."  The  building  results  in  a 
house,  i.  e.,  it  extends  to  house  viewed  as  completed. 
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(2.)  On  the  use  of  the  terms  "  CausaV  and  "  Suh- 
CausaL — It  will  be  perceived  that  we  have  not  used 
the  term  "cause"  to  designate  any  of  the  offices 
or  sub-offices  of  the  cases.  This  we  have  done  to 
avoid  being  encumbered  with  a  word  which  is  apt 
to  mislead  on  account  of  its  indefiniteness  and  am- 
biguity. There  being  a  great  variety  of  causes  dif- 
fering in  class  and  kind,  it  would  be  impossible  to  be 
understood  in  every  case  without  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  particular  one  in  question. 

We  might  here  remark,  however,  that  in  every 
sub- office  ascribed  to  the  Genitive  and  the  Ablative, 
there  may  loosely  be  said  to  be  involved  the  idea  of 
cause ;  as  each  of  them  denotes  that  which  either 
produces  or  lies  at  the  foundation  of  action,  being 
or  relation,  or  causes  some  modification  of  the  same. 

We  have  ventured  to  use  the  term  "  causal "  in 
reference  to  the  Genitive,  and  "  sub-causal "  in 
reference  to  the  Ablative,  because  the  former  is  the 
"  prime  "  point,  and  in  this  sense  the  more  notable, 
while  the  latter  is  the  "  intermediate  "  point  or  an- 
tecedent, only. 

Whether  these  terms  be  fitly  chosen  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  no  great  importance.  If  they  suggest 
the  sub-offices  of  those  cases  respectively,  it  is  all 
that  we  ask.  '• 
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It  will  be  perceived  that  these  sub-offices  them- 
selves are  just  such  as  consist  with  the  principle  of 
division  which  we  have  declared  to  be  applicable  to 
these  cases. 

(3.)  ''Starting  Point" — By  this  we  mean  the 
point  from  which  the  action,  being,  or  relation  in 
question,  that  one  under  consideration,  proceeds  or 
begins.  It  is  difficult  to  be  divested  of  the  notion 
that  when  a  complex  result  follows,  the  whole  is 
comprehended  in  that  subsequent,  the  antecedent 
of  which  is  the  word  in  the  Genitive  or  Ablative. 
But  the  subsequent  must  be  restricted  to  that  par- 
ticular word  which  forms  the  grammatical  basis  of 
the  complex  idea  formed  by  the  Genitive  or  Abla- 
tive, and  the  word  which  they  modify. 

E.  G.     "Solisluce  cuncta  illustrantur." 

"  Solis  "  here  has  for  its  subsequent,  not  the  com- 
plex idea  of  "  all  things  being  illumined  by  light ;" 
although  this  would  be  logically  just  ;  but,  simply, 
"  light  "  as  its  product. 

Let,  then,  each  word  in  the  Genitive  or  Ablative 
be  regarded  in  the  sense  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
cases,  as  indicating  the  "  starting-point "  of  the 
action,  being,  or  relation,  expressed  by  the  word  upon 
which  it  immediately  depends. 
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An  exception  to  this  rule  may  seem  to  be  required 
in  the  case  of  idiomatic  expressions,  where  there  is 
usually  an  ellipsis  in  the  thought,  to  be  supplied  by 
some  appropriate  link.  When  this  link  is  supplied, 
however,  the  rule  holds  as  in  every  other  case  ;  the 
part  supplied  becoming  the  true  subsequent. 

The  same  rale  applies  to  the  Accusative  and  Da- 
tive, viewed  respectively  as  "  limit  "  and  as  "  ob- 
ject-point." 

We  now  proceed  to  establish  our  theory  by  a 
course  of  induction.  And  here  we  would  ask  indul- 
gence of  the  reader,  or  a  suspension  of  his  judgment, 
at  least,  until  he  has  completed  the  work.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  all  points  should  strike  his  mind 
just  as  they  do  that  of  the  author ;  and  yet  the 
theory,  judged  of  as  a  whole,  may  commend  itself  to 
his  approval,  and  carry  with  it,  and  within  it,  the 
principles  which  will  lead  the  reader,  and  the  author 
too,  upon  more  careful  consideration,  to  make  suitable 
and  necessary  emendations  or  corrections.  That 
difficulties  will  present  themselves  is  to  be  expected. 
But  that  they  are  insuperable,  and  embrace  points  not 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  here  enunciated, 
the  author  is  not  prepared  to  admit.  We  follow 
Truth,  however,  and  care  not  whither  she  leads  us. 
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CHAPTER    SECOND. 

Section  I. — The  Genitive,  as  Producer. 
We  are  to  consider  the  Genitive  as  denoting  that 
which  stands  at  the  beginning  of  an  action,  &c,  in 
the  sense  of  an  occasion,  suggester,  motive,  or  dis- 
penser. Let  us  notice  examples  under  each  of  these 
heads. 

(1,)  As  Occasion,  Author,  and  the  like. 

(a.)  of  Action. 

"  Catilinse  conjuratio."  Here  the  conspiracy  is 
assumed  to  have  been  occasioned  by — -produced  by- 
Catiline. 

He  is  the  author,  the  prime  mover  in  it. 

"  Memini  vivorunu"  Remembrance — memory  is 
awakened,  produced,  in  view  of  the  living, 

(b.)  Of  Feeling,  particularly. 

With  nouns.  "Amor  glorias."  Here,  glory  is 
the  "  prime  starting-point,"  as  producer,  awakener, 
occasion  of,  love. 

"  Desiderium  tarn  cari  capitis."  Regret  occasioned 
by  (the  absence  of)  so  dear  a  person. 

u  Spes  nuiiimi."  Hope  excited  by  money.  u  Amor 
Dei.'' 
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With  adjectives.  "  Avidus  pecuniae."  "  Pecu- 
niae" denotes  that  which  occasions,  produces  the 
feeling  expressed  by  "  avidus." 

"Anxius  futuri."  "  Futuri ,?  denotes  that  in 
view  of  which  anxiety  is  felt. 

So  "  timidus  lucis." 

With  verbs.  "  Poenitet  me  peccati."  Here, 
"peccati"  denotes  that  which  occasions,  awakens 
repentance.  "  Miseret  me  tui."  Tui  is  that  in 
view  of  which  pity  is  excited. 

"  Taedet  me  vitae."  Vitae  denotes  that  which  oc- 
casions weariness.     So  with  pudet,  pigetet,  &c. 

(c)  Of  Quality. 

"  Fessi  rerum."  "  Rerum  "  denotes  the  occasion 
of  the  weariness  experienced. 

"  Ditissimus  agri  Phoenicum."  "Agri"  is  the 
occasion  of  his  wealth,  as  it  is  that  which  consti- 
tutes him  wealthy.  It  is  also  the  occasion  of  our 
accounting  him  "  dives."  It  will  be  seen  hereafter 
that  "  Phoenicum"  is  the  dispenser  of  ditissimus,  as 
containing  it. 

"  Dubius  viae."  The  way,  road,  is  that  which 
produces  doubt.  To  be  sure,  ignorance  of  the  way 
renders  the  person  in  question  doubtful,  &c.  But  is 
it  not   undeniable  that    the   way  stands  back  of  ig- 
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norance  and  doubt  both,  as  the  "  prime  starting 
point"  of  the  quality  in  question,,  occasioning,  re- 
vealing  the  ignorance  and  doubt  ? 

(d.)  of  Being — thing. 

66  Yulnus  damnorum  "  (Juv.) — the  wound  occa- 
sioned by  losses. 

"  Aridae  frondes  hiemis."  The  dry  leaves  occa- 
sioned by  winter. 

"  Originis  hujus  gaudia  longa."  (Juv.)  The  joys 
occasioned  by  this  origin  (descent  from  renowned  an- 
cestors). 

"  Montis  imago."  Shadow  produced  by  the  moun- 
tain. 

"Nemorum  coma,"  &c,  &c. 

(2.)  As  Motive  (Objective). 

The  Genitive  denotes  so  much  of  motive  as  is  com- 
prehended in  the  object  outside  of  us  which  prompts 
to  action. 

To  understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  frequently  find  two  and  sometimes  a 
third  construction  here. 

(a.)  The  Genitive  alone. 

(b.)  The  Genitive  with  the  Ablative. 

(c.)  The  Ablative  alone. 
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This  is  accounted  for  satisfactorily  by  the  follow- 
ing theory  : 

What  is  Motive  ? 

It  is  not  simple,  but  complex.  It  consists  of 
something  outside  of  us,  as  affecting  something  with- 
in us. 

In  other  words,  it  is  both  objective  and  subjective. 

Gold  is  not  in  itself  a  motive.  Nor  is  love  in  it- 
self a  motive.  But  the  love  of  gold  may  be  one — the 
feeling  or  affection  awakened  by  gold  urging  us  on 
as  a  motive. 

Now  in  so  far  as  motive  is  objective,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  something  outside  of  us,  it  is  made  in  the  Geni- 
tive. In  so  far  as  it  is  subjective,  i.  e.,  something 
within  us  excited  by  the  object  outside  of  us,  it  is 
made  in  the  Ablative. 

It  may  be  that  the  object  excites  a  feeling  which 
to  the  writer's  mind  is  undefined,  or  which  he  finds 
it  unnecessary  to  specify.  He  then  resorts  to  some 
indefinite  expression,  such  as,  causa,  to  indicate  that 
an  effect  is  produced  in  the  mind,  which  in  its  turn 
— in  union  with  the  outward  object — becomes  a 
"  cause"  bringing  about  the  action  in  the  case. 

Now,  the  Genitive  may  be  used  alone,  to  denote 
the  motive  objectively;  the  Ablative,  to   denote  it 
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subjectively  ;  and  the  two,  together,  to  denote  it  in 
full. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  notice  only  so  much  of 
the  above  as  relates  to  the  Genitive. 

"Manum  consulis  interiiciendi  causa  paravit." 

Here  "  consulis  interficiendi"  denotes  the  objective 
motive,  producing  in  the  mind — exciting  a  feeling 
which  the  writer  does  not  characterize  or  specify, 
except  by  stating  its  office  in  the  general  term  causa 
— the  desire  or  feeling  excited  being  represented  as 
in  itself  a  cause  of  the  action. 

And  this  analysis  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  case  in  which  the  Ablative  specifies  the  particu- 
lar feeling — *'  amore,"  for  instance,  which  enters 
into  the  motive. 

Sometimes  the  motive  is  expressed  by  the  Geni- 
tive and  a  verb  which  denotes  feeling — the  principles 
involved  in  the  case  remaining  unchanged. 

E.  G.  "  Eerum  potiri  volunt." 

In  a  few  cases  there  is  an  ellipsis,  giving  rise  to 
an  idiomatic  expression.  Let  us  notice  the  follow- 
ing: ' '  Aliquid  lucri  facere."  This  is  good  Latin. 
But  in  order  to  make  it  good  English,  it  is  necessary 
to  supply  an  idea.  The  meaning  of  the  expression 
is,  "to  gain  the  credit  of."     But  before  it  reaches 
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this  meaning,  it  may  be  more  nearly  equivalent  to 
the  following:  "  to  turn  something  to  good  ac- 
count." The  original  conception  is  that  of  "gain," 
forming  the  objective  motive.  The  feeling  excited 
by  it  is  not  expressed.  The  action,  however,  re- 
sults. 

"  Aliquid  suae  potestatis  facere.',  Here,  again,  we 
have  "  power"  before  the  mind  exciting  it  to  action 
— the  peculiar  feeling  excited  being  suppressed. 
"  Power"  or  control  over  something  is  desired,  and 
the  desire  of  su.ch  control  becomes  the  motive  to  ac- 
tion. 

Whenever  "  esse"  is  used,  it  implies  further  that 
the  end  is  gained,  and  that  the  object  is  reduced  to 
the  power  of  the  person  influenced  by  the  motive. 

(3.)  As  Sugg  ester. 

It  has  this  office,  not  entirely  by  virtue  of  its  own 
power,  but  partly  from  Association  of  ideas,  or  the 
peculiar  meaning  of  certain  words  and  combinations 
of  words.  By  virtue  of  these  two,  the  Genitive  acts 
sometimes  as  a  reminder,  a  caller-up,  or  suggester  of 
thought,  being,  relation,  &c. 

(a.)  Suggester  (caller-up)  of  Feeling. 
{     "  Tantus  enim  illorum  temporum  dolor  inustus  est 
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civitati,"  etc.  Here  "  dolor"  (pain  and  grief)  is  not 
merely  occasioned  by  "  those  times."  The  very  men- 
tion of  "  those  times"  suggests  painful  feelings. 

"  Magna  Csesaris  cura,"  Here  Caesar,  as  an  ob- 
ject exposed  to  danger,  suggests  to  the  mind  the  need 
of  "  cura,"  and  actually  awakens  concern  for  him. 

"  Nil  ibi  majorum  respectus,  gratia  nulla  umbra- 
rum."  (Juv.)  L Ancestors,  when  thought  of,  naturally 
suggest  respect.  The  spirits  of  the  departed  are  as- 
sociated with  "  gratia"  in  our  minds — they  call  up 
this  particular  class  of  emotions. 

(b.)  Suggester  of  Being — Class. 

"  Domiti  Batavi  custodes  aquilse."  Here  the  con- 
dition of  the  Batavian  suggests  the  propriety  of  their 
having  "  custodes,"  whether  on  their  own  account, 
or  for  the  good  of  their  conquerors,  it  is  not  mate- 
rial to  decide. 

(c.)  Suggester  of  Being — Person. 

"  Yir  summse  prudentiae." 

"  Prudence"  is  conceived  of.  Its  elements  are  all 
taken  in  by  the  mind.  The  notion  of  it  is  formed. 
Then  the  idea  of  "  man"  is  suggested  as  coming  up 
to  and  filling  that  notion.     The  man  in  question  is 
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so  marked  by  this  quality,  that  the  thought  of  the 
quality  suggests  his  name. 

Patriotism  would  at  once  suggest  Washington. 
And  here  let  us  explain,  upon  this  principle,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Genitive  and  the  Ablative  at 
this  point. 

In  the  ease  of  u  vir  summa  prudentia,"  prudence 
is  not  so  powerful  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  the  man. 
Or,  rather,  the  man  is  not  so  far  characterized  by 
this  quality  that  he  occurs  to  us  as  soon  as  we  con- 
ceive of  prudence.  He  is  not  characterized  by  it,  but 
it  forms  an  element  in  his  character,  so  far  as  to 
constitute  a  condition  (see  Ablative)  of  our  conception 
of  him.  It  is  only  so  far  a  quality  of  his  character, 
that  we  would  not  adequately  conceive  of  him,  if  it 
were  left  out  of  the  account. 

(d.)  Suggester  of  Action. 

"Magni  sestimare." — The  zoord  "magni"  means 
that  which  suggests  at  once  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
appraising,  valuing,  &c.  And  when  this  idea  alone  is 
expressed,  it  takes  the  Genitive  case,  because  that  case 
is  the  producer.  By  whatever  word  it  may  be  fol- 
lowed, whether  "  sum"  or  "  asstimare,"  we  give  that 
word  the  force  of  a  verb  of  valuing. 
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Just  that  class  of  Adjectives  which  is  associated 
in  thought  with  the  idea  of  value  or  estimation,  or 
implies  degree  of  estimation,  is  used  in  this  construction, 
e.  g.,  pluris,  tanti,  &c. 

When  the  Ablative  is  used,  the  idea  of  valuation  is 
not  suggested,  but  enters  into  the  thought  as  some- 
thing conditioned  upon  a  certain  consideration.  See 
Ablative. 

(e.)  Suggester  of  Quality, 
1.  Adjectives. 

"  Integer  vitae." — Here  "  vitas"  is  not  merely  the 
basis  or  substance  to  which  the  quality  "integer" 
belongs,  but  it  is  the  producer,  as  suggester,  of  that 
idea.  The  u  life"  in  question,  when  observed  by 
another,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
contained  in  "  integer."  Like  a  clean  sheet  spread 
out  before  us,  the  life  of  the  person  suggests  to  us  the 
notion  of  "blamelessness,"  or  "purity." 

So  "purus  sceleris."  Here  crime,  or  criminal 
course  of  living,  naturally  and  at  first  suggests  the 
notion  of  impurity.  But,  by  a  course  equally  natu- 
i  ral,  we  pass  into  the  opposite.  "  Sceleris"  is  before 
the  mind  first ;  that  gives  occasion  to  a  comparison 
of  the   course  of  the  person  in  question  with  this 
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ideal  called  "sceleris,"  from  which  the  idea  is  sug- 
gested of  "purus." 

So,  "  arcana  fides  prodiga." 


There  is  another  class  of  expressions  which  may 
be  referred  to  this  head,  such  as  "  plenus  irae,"  &c. 
The  explanation  demanded  in  the  case  of  such  is 
that  the  quality  "  plenus"  is  the  result  of  some  strik- 
ing condition  of  the  object  as  it  appears  to  the  mind. 
As  "  anger"  is  seen  pervading  the  subject,  the  idea 
"  plenus"  is  suggested — the  fitness  of  the  character- 
ization is  seen  and  acted  upon.  It  is  not  &  producer 
of  fulness  itself,  but  as  it  is  seen  manifesting  itself  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  it  suggests  the  idea  of  fulness. 
The  condition  under  which  it  displays  itself  brings  to 
our  minds  this  term,  as  a  suitable  one  by  which  to 
characterize  the  subject. 

But  if  any  object  to  this  view,  we  refer  them  to 
the  head  of  "  Basis" — "  stand-point,"  below,  as  fur- 
nishing what  may  appear  to  them  a  more  suitable 
one  to  which  to  refer  this  and  like  expressions. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  so  strongly  is  a  quality  sug- 
gested, that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  name  it. 
E.  g.,  "Noluerim  sic  (te  censeri,  &c.)  ut  nihil  ipse 
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futuras  laudis  agas."  (Juv.)     Here  the  idea  of  worth 
is  readily  supplied  by  the  mind. 

2.  Verbs. 

"Eget  pecunia?." — "Money,"  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  above,  is  viewed  in  connection  with  some  person, 
and  the  mind  has  suggested  to  it  the  idea  of  that 
person  being  without  it. 

The  mind  first,  in  the  order  of  sequence,  conceives 
of  "money."  This  suggests,  on  seeing  a  beggar,  the 
idea  of  want  of  money.  Without  the  idea  of  money, 
no  conception  of  want  in  that  particular  could  be 
entertained. 

The  deaf  man  does  not  conceive  of  his  want  of 
music  first.  Supply  him,  however,  with  the  concep- 
tion of  music,  and  he  has  suggested  to  his  mind,  in- 
stantly, the  notion  of  his  want  in  that  respect.  This 
will  apply  to  the  opposites. 

(/.)  Suggester  of  Relation. 
1.  Property. 
"Mei  liber   est." — The  idea   of  property  is  sug- 
gested by  "mei,"  when  " liber"  is  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  it.     And  the  difference  between  the  Geni- 
tive and  the  Dative  here  is,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
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Dative  there  is  no  suggestion  of  such  relation  what- 
ever. The  relation  is  asserted  or  assumed  to  exist, 
but  is  not  suggested  to  the  mind  so  soon  as  the  words 
are  used. 

There  is  no  real  occasion  for  pointing  out  any  fur- 
ther difference  between  these  two  forms  of  expression. 
In  practice  they  are  as  wide  apart  (be  it  much  or 
little)  as  the  two  distinct  declarations  :  "  The  book 
is  mine/'  and  "I  have  the  book."  We  would  never 
think  of  using  the  one  for  the  other.  E.  G. :  Sup- 
pose the  question  were,  "  Whose  book  is  this  ?"  the 
answer  would  never  be  made,  "I  have  this  book." 

2.  Mark — Characteristic. 

"  Christiani  est  neminem  violare."— -Here  the  very 
conception  of  the  Christian  involves  the  thought  of 
his  injuring  no  one.  As  soon  as  we  conceive  of  him 
properly  we  have  the  properly  suggested  to  the  mind, 
as  a  mark  by  which  he  may  be  distinguished. 
u  Non  est  meae  operae  haec  referre." — (Livy.) 
Here,  on  viewing  "  my  work,"  the  "  detailing" 
of  these  things  is  not  suggested  as  proper  to  it." 

3.  Likeness. 
"  Tui  (Catilinae)  similis." 
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Here  Catiline  is  before  the  mind,  and  suggests 
some  one  else,  by  virtue  of  the  likeness  which  sub- 
sists between  the  two.  The  likeness  is  not  discovered 
or  traced  out,  but  arises  spontaneously  on  beholding 
or  considering  the  character  of  Catiline.  He  is  one 
of  a  family,  and  on  seeing  him  we  are  reminded  of 
another.  Were  the  Dative  used,  it  would  imply  that 
the  likeness  was  seen  to  be  in  the  direction  of  Catiline. 
We  would  then  be  looking  toward  not  from  Catiline. 

The  explanation  given  by  some,  of  this  point,  may 
have  justice  in  it,  even  upon  this  view.  The  Geni- 
tive may  generally  be  used  when  the  likeness  has  ref- 
erence to  character,  and  the  Dative,  to  personal  ap- 
pearance, because  we  more  frequently  have  a  person 
suggested  to  our  minds  from  some  similarity  in  dis- 
position, or  mind  to  another,  than  in  external  form. 

There  are,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  fewer  moulds 
for  mind  than  for  body.  The  number  of  minds  cast 
in  the  same  mould  is  greater  than  that  of  bodies. 
Hence  we  may  be  more  frequently  reminded  of  an-  * 
other,  through  some  mental  or  moral  trait  possessed 
in  common  by  that  person  and  some  one  whom  we 
are  contemplating,  than  by  a  physical  one- 

(4.)  As  Dispenser. 
The  Genitive,   as  Dispenser  generally,  is  of  such 
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frequent  use,  that  illustrations  abound.  But  as  there 
are  only  two  or  three  varieties,  a  very  few  examples 
will  suffice. 

The  Genitive  is  the  great  storehouse  of  ideas,  giv- 
ing them  out — affording  specimens  of  them  whenever 
demanded.  It  is  the  grand  centre  from  which  radi- 
ation proceeds — occupying  the  most  important  posi- 
tion in  language,  as  the  source  from  which  all  else 
must  be  derived. 

(a.)  Dispense!1  of  what  it  contains. 

1.  To  this  head  may  be  referred,  the  case  of  the 
Genitive,  with  Partitives,  Superlatives,  Numerals, 
Indefinites,  Interrogatives,  &c. 

"  Optimus  hominum."  The  interpretation  of  this 
is  as  follows :  "  Men  "  in  the  aggregate  are  before 
the  mind,  and  furnish  us  a  specimen  of  the  best 
stamp. 

"  Minor  fratrum. "  The  "  brothers  "  are  viewed 
as  furnishing  one  from  among  their  number — the 
younger. 

"  Quis  nostrum  V9  "  We  "  are  before  the  mind. 
Can  we  furnish  an  instance  ? 

2.  To  this  head  may  be  referred  all  expressions  in 
which  nouns  in  the  Genitive,  signifying  a  whole, 
modify  words  denoting  a  part. 
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"  Pars  praedae."  Here  the  "booty,"  as  a  whole, 
furnishes  a  part,  &c. 

u  Particeps  consilii — criminis." 

Here  particeps  is  a  compound  (pars,  capio)  and 
consilii  is  a  modifier  of  pars — "  One  taking  part  in 
(of)  the  plot." 

Or  view  consilii  as  put  by  metonomy  for  the  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  plot.  Then  it  would  be  the 
whole  of  which  "  particeps"  denotes  a  part. 

This  case  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  in 
which  an  adjective  implying  an  operation  of  the  mind 
is  employed,  such  as  "  conscius  sceleris,"  &c.  This 
is  explained  on  other  principles. 

See  Appendix  L,  sec.  1. 

Section  n. — The  Genitive  as  Basis. 

We  mean  by  Basis,  that  which  lies  at  the  found- 
ation— as  the  substance  ;  that  which  underlies  and  is 
capable  of  sustaining  something  else ;  that  which  is 
pre-supposed  as  a  necessary  postulate  ;  a  first  prin- 
ciple, &c. 

This,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  in  every  view  of  it, 
is  the  "  prime  starting-point." 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  Table,  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  exhibit  this  office  of  the  Genitive  by  call- 
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ing  it  seat,  substance,  &c.  We  will  not  do  more  with 
that  division  than  to  use  those  terms  when  necessary, 
in  interpreting  the  examples  adduced. 

(1.)  Basis  of  Action. 

"  Accusat  me  furti."  Here  "theft  "  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  accusation  rests.  It  is  that  which 
admits  of — furnishes  occasion  for  the  accusation. 

"Me  ipsum  inertias  condemno."  Sluggishness 
again  furnishes  occasion  for  the  condemnation — is 
the  basis  upon  which  it  rests. 

So  with  "  Ilium  homicidii  absolvunt,"  "  Monet 
me  officii,"  and  others  of  this  class. 

(2.)  Basis  of  Being. 

"  Amor  Dei."  Love  which  has  its  seat  in  the  mind 
of  God.  Here  notice  the  difference  between  the 
Genitive  as  Producer  and  as  Basis.  In  the  former, 
"  Amor  Dei  "  means  as  explained  under  that  head — 
love  produced  by — existing  in  view  of — God.  In 
the  latter,  it  means  that  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
mind  of  God. 

"Nodi  juris."  "  JEnigmata  legum."  Here  the 
law  and  the  statutes  are  the  basis  of  the  knots  and 
enigmas.  They  are  the  substance  in  which  they  are 
found,  or  the  seat  of  them. 
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"  Poemata  auditoris  animum  tetigerunt." 

"  Auditoris"  is  the  basis  of  "  animuni" — -as  that 
upon  which  it  rests — the  subject  in  which  it  inheres, 
and  from  which  we  separate  it,  in  order  to  view  it 
abstractly. 

"  Castra  Trojae" — Camp  having  Troy  as  its  seat. 

To  this  head  all  such  expressions  as  "  Montis 
imago,"  &c,  might  be  referred,  did  they  not  (per- 
haps accidentally)  imply  more  strongly  the  idea  of 
Producer. 

(3.)  Basis  of  Quality. 

(a.)  With  nouns. 

u  Fortitudo  animi."  "  Animi"  is  the  basis — sub- 
stance, in  which  the  quality  is  found — upon  which  it 
rests. 

(b.)  With  Adjectives. 

"  Memor  virtutis — veteris  belli." 

Here  "  virtutis"  is  the  stand-point  of  the  observer. 

Viewed  from  this  as  a  standard,  with  which  the 
conduct  of  the  person  in  question  is  compared,  the 
judgment  is  reached  that  he  is  "  memor  virtutis." 

The  result  of  the  process  of  comparison  is  the  ap- 
plication to  his  conduct  of  the  term  " memor"  as 
characterizing  that  conduct. 
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u  Ignarus,  fraudis."  "  Fraud,"  in  the  abstract,  is 
before  the  mind  in  the  very  outset.  This  enables 
us,  as  a  basis  upon  which  we  may  stand,  to  scruti- 
nize and  judge  of  conduct  (whether  of  others  or  of 
ourselves)  and  then  to  characterize  it. 

The  Genitive  is  in  this  case  the  stand-point  or 
basis  upon  which  we  predicate  skill,  &c. 

Under  this  head  come  such  expressions  as  "  Tenax 
propositi."  Here  let  your  stand-point  be  "  propo- 
siti" (purpose).  Now  view  the  conduct  of  the  man 
in  question  (it  may  be  yourself)  from  this  stand- 
point. It  will  appear  that  he  is  *  tenax  propositi." 
So,  "Sciens  pugnas." 

Let  us  consider  a  case  in  which  the  individual 
scans  his  own  conduct. 

"  Mens  conscia  recti." 

"  Recti"  expresses  the  point  of  observation  of  the 
mind  or  man  viewing  his  own  conduct. 

A  philosophical  view  of  this  and  similar  expres- 
sions would  show  that  there  is  one  link  wanting  in 
the  language  to  complete  the  chain  of  ideas.  We 
can  be  conscious  only  of  our  own  experiences.  Then 
the  full  expression  would  be- — "  A  mind  conscious 
of  its  own  conformity  to  the  law  or  standard  of 
right."     This  leads    to    the  following  explanation. 
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The  right  absolute,  as  a  standard,  is  viewed  by  the 
mind,  and  as  a  result  of  that  view  the  conviction  as 
of  the  mind's  being  in  accordance  therewith,  is  forced 
upon  it.  The  basis  of  the  consciousness  is  the  law 
of  "  right,"  as  furnishing  the  standard  of  compari- 
son to  the  man  in  estimating  or  deciding  upon  his 
conduct. 

(4.)  Basis  of  Class — of  Generalization. 

By  this  we  mean  to  assert  that  the  Genitive  is 
the  starting  point  in  the  process  of  going  from  indi- 
viduals to  species,  and  from  species  to  genera. 

u  Grex  equarum" — The  individuals  composing 
"  equarum,"  have  in  common  what  constitutes  them 
a  "  grex." 

"  Grex"  is  a  term  applicable  to  a  number  of  spe- 
cies. Here  it  is  actually  applied  to  the  species 
called  "  equa." 

Or  rather,  the  species  "  equa"  is  here  referred  to 
the  class  "  grex." 

So,  "  acervus  nummorum,"  &c,  &c. 

Wherever  this  reference  is  made  the  Genitive  may 
be  rendered  "  consisting  of,"  e.  g. 

"  Classis  naviumquinquaginta." 

A  fleet  consisting  of  fifty  vessels. 

This  copula  is  sometimes  supplied  in  the  Latin  : 
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"  Has  ego  universas  civium  esse  optimorum  civium 
sentio."  I  perceive  that  these  as  a  whole  consist  of 
our  best  citizens. 

See  Appendix  I.,  sec.  2. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Section    I. — (1.)  The  Ablative,  as  Instrument 
(Material). 

The  Ablative  may  denote  the  instrument  by  which 
action  is  brought  about.  It  is  here  a  starting-point 
but  not  the  prime  one.  It  presupposes  an  intelli- 
gent mind  going  before  and  using  it  for  an  end.  It 
is  necessary  to  this  end.  It  is  one  of  those  points 
which  must  be  taken  into  the  account,  if  we  would 
give  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  all  the  ante- 
cedents which  resulted  in  the  given  action.  Of  itself 
it  can  effect  nothing.  Being  without  life,  it  derives 
its  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  contributes  to  a 
result  which  originates  in  mind. 

"  Caesarem  gladio  occidit."  Here  u  gladio''  in- 
dicates the  starting-point  of  the  killing,  so  far  as  to 
inform  us  to  what  instrument  it  is  due.  What 
starting-point  had  the  killing,  so  far  as  the  instru- 
ment is  concerned  I     The  sword. 
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"Equo  ille  vectusest."  Here  the  riding  is  due  to 
the  horse  as  the  instrument,  without  which  it  would 
not  have  been  performed  in  this  case. 

"  Trabs  saucia  securi." 

"  Auro  ostroque  decori."  The  effect  of  the  use  of 
"  auro"  and  "  ostro"  is  indicated  by  "  decori." 


"  Lacte  vescuntur."  Here  "lacte"  denotes  that 
which  instrumentally  goes  to  sustain  life — to  sup- 
port it,  by  being  fed  upon.  And  so  with  all  of  this 
class — utor,  fruor,  potior,  &c. 

E.  G-.  "  Utitur  manibus."  Here  employment  may 
be  said  to  be  given  to  the  person  by  his  hands. 

This  seems  at  first  view  a  plausible  explanation, 
but,  upon  closer  inspection,  it  will  be  seen,  as  ex- 
plained hereafter,  that  this  case  comes  under  the 
more  general  head  of  "  Condition  of  conception." 
It  will  be  seen  that  "  lacte,"  in  the  first  example,  is 
not  the  instrument  by  which  the  feeding  is  accomplish- 
ed, but  that  by  which  life  is  supported — quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  that  which  is  embraced  in  "  ves- 
cuntur."  How  it  is  related  to  this  verb  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter. 
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(2.)  As  Instrument  (Immaterial). 

H  Mea  opera  evenit."  The  result  came  about  by 
my  work — "my  work"  being  instrumentally  the 
starting-point  of  the  action  denoted  by  "  evenit." 

"  Vi  morbi  consumptus  es."  Here  not  the  disease 
is  the  starting-point  which,  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  produces  the  effect,  but  the  violence  of  the 
disease. 

"  Lento  gradu  procedit."  (Not  manner.)  Here 
the  idea  of  manner  arises  from  "  lento."  The 
walking  is  done  through  the  immaterial  instrument 
"  step." 

"Amicos  observantia,  rem  parsimonia  retinuit.' 
By  these,  as  instruments,  he  retained  them. 

"  Dei  providentia  mundus  administratur." 

Section  II. — The  Ablative  as  Condition. 

(1.)  As  Ground  of  Act ion ,  $c. 

u  Glorior  mea  victoria." 

The  ground  of  the  boasting  is  "  my  victory." 
That  is  the  starting-point,  as  condition,  which  gives 
rise  to  it — upon  which  it  rests. 

"Pallere  metu."  The  ground  upon  which  the 
paleness  rests  is  fear — that  being  the  condition  of  its 
oxi  si  en ce. 
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The  cause  of  the  paleness  must  be  sought  for  both 
in  the  cause  of  the  fear,  and  in  the  bodily  condition. 

(2.)  As  Condition  of  Conception  {Complement). 

(a.)  Of  Quality. 

"Prseclaro  nomine  insignis." 

Here,  in  order  to  our  conception  of  "  insignis" 
— in  order  to  our  knowing  more  than  the  bare  word 
itself,  something  is  necessary.  "  Nomine  "  supplies 
that ;  forming  the  condition  which  was  necessary  to 
taken  into  account  in  order  to  our  conception  of 
what  was  meant  by  "  insignis." 

"Animus  segev  avaritia." 

Here  we  conceive  of  sickness  as  resting — condi- 
tioned upon  avarice.  The  sickness  does  not  proceed 
from,  but  rather  consists  in,  avarice.  That  consti- 
tutes the  condition  necessary  to  be  known  before  we 
can  arrive  at  a  proper  conception  of  "  asger  "  in  this 
case. 

"  Agesilaus  claudus  fuit  altero  pede." 

The  condition  (not  of  his  lameness)  but  of  our  con 
ceiving  and  predicating  lameness  is  found  in  the  foot. 

(b)    Of  Beixg. 
"  Sunt  quidam  homines  non  re,  sed  nomine." 
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Here  two  alternative  conditions,  which  enter  into 
our  conception  of  man,  are  presented  ;  and  in  order  to 
conceive  of  the  men  properly  in  this  case,  we  must 
take  the  latter. 

"  Vir  summa  prudentia."  Here  prudence  is  not 
so  far  characteristic  as  to  suggest  the  man.  But  it 
is  one  of  those  qualities,  without  taking  which  into 
the  account,  we  would  be  unable  to  form  a  correct 
conception  of  him.  It  is  the  condition  which  must 
be  supplied,  in  order  to  our  gaining  a  just  and  ade- 
quate view  of  him. 

(c.)   As  Condition  of  State. 
"  Germania  rivis,  fluminibus  que  abundat." 
Here  the  rivers  and  streams  form  the  condition 
of  our    conception    of  abundance.     Until  these    are 
mentioned,  we  only  know  how  to   define  the  word ; 
we  know  its  meaning,  but  it  has  not  a  definite  appli- 
cation to  anything  in  nature.      Supply  these  things 
from  nature,  and  we  know  not  only  the  definition  of 
the  term  "  abundance,"  but   also  what  is  embraced 
in  it  as  applied  to  these  objects  in  nature.     Abun- 
dance is  the  blank  canvas,  rivers  and  streams  the 
matter  put  upon  it  by  the  artist's  hands. 
"  Caret  culpa." 
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Here  "  culpa  "  has  to  be  supplied  as  the  condition 
of  our  even  conceiving  of  "being  without."  It  is 
impossible  to  reach  the  notion  of  "  being  without," 
unless  there  be  first  supplied  some  object  in  nature, 
as  a  thing  to  be  possessed.  When  this  condition  is 
fulfilled,  we  have  the  complement  of  that  conception 
— we  can  then  make  an  affirmation. 

"Duce  nobis  opus  est." 

Here  "duce"  supplies  the  condition  of  our  "be- 
ing in  need,"  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  our  being  in  need  in  this  par- 
ticular, had  we  no  previous  conception  of  u  duce." 

"  Dignus  honore." 

The  condition  upon  which  we  conceive  of  and  as- 
sume "  worth,"  is  supplied  in  "  honore."  Without 
the  notion  of  honor  previously  formed,  there  would 
be  no  foundation  for  worth  to  rest  upon  in  thought. 
Supply  this,  and  all  that  is  conditioned  upon  it  follows. 

So  with  contentuSy  pi^asditus,  fretus,  liber,  fyc. 


This  notion  of  complement  is  reached  through  some 
other  expressions  found  occasionally  in  classic  au- 
thors.    Take  the  following  : 

"  Ossa  regum  vacuis  exsucta  medullis." — Juv. 
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Here  the  condition  upon  which  the  state  denoted 
by  "  exsucta  "  rests,  is  "  medullis."  Without  sup- 
plying this  condition,  itwould  be  impossible  to  pred- 
icate or  even  conceive  of  "  exsucta."  It  is  the  com- 
plement of  that  conception. 

(d.)  Of  Action. 

1.  With  Utor,  fruor,  fungor,  potior,  vescor. 
"  Lacte  vescuntur." 

Milk  is  the  condition  to  be  supplied  before  we  can 
have  a  full  and  precise  conception  of  what  is  em- 
braced in  "  vescuntur."  It  is  not  the  instrument  by 
which  the  action  is  accomplished,  but  that  without 
which  we  would  be  at  a  loss  in  giving  shape  and  form 
to  the  action  ;  but  which,  when  it  is  supplied,  gives 
us  a  picture  full  and  complete, 

"  Utitur  manibus."  Here  hands  must  be  taken 
into  the  account,  if  we  would  properly  conceive  of 
the  employment,  &c.  They  redeem  "  utitur  "  from 
vacuity,  filling  up  space  which  in  the  conception  is 
void. 

2.  With  verbs  of  separating,  depriving,  &c. 
"  Me  luce  privant." 

Here  the  condition  of  the  privation  is  light  That 
has  to  be  supplied  before  there  can  be  a  conception 
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of  the  notion  contained  in  u  privant,"  before  it  is 
possible  to  predicate  it. 

As  a  complement — something  to  be  supplied,  and 
only  in  that  light  can  it  be  regarded. 

"  Me  secernunt  populo." 

The  very  notion  of  distinction  is  reached  by  that  of 
"  populo." 

To  show  the  force  of  this  position,  take  an  illus- 
tration. One  who  has  never  heard  or  conceived  of 
a  u  walled  city/'  who  has  conceived  of  or  seen 
a  "city"  only,  meets  with  a  city  whose  walls 
have  been  removed.  Now  you  must  supply  him 
with  the  notion  of  wall,  as  belonging  to  the  city,  be- 
fore the  idea  of  its  removal  will  occur  or  be  conceiv- 
ed of  by  him. 

(e. )  Of  Eelation. 

1.  Comparison. 

"  Pater  filio  doctior  est."  Here  the  condition 
upon  which  the  comparison  rests  is  "  filio."  With- 
out him  as  a  starting-point,  as  a  condition  assumed 
or  supposed,  there  can  be  no  comparison  in  the 
case. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  "  filio  "  is  not  the  condi- 
tion of  the  "  doctus,"  but  of  the   "  ior."     It  is  that 
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from  which  "  ior  "  (more),  i.  e.,  comparison,  starts, 
without  which  it  could  not  be  instituted. 

2.  Equality: 

"Nemo  Epaminondse  par  fuit  eloquentia." 

The  starting  point  of  the  comparison  which  re- 
sults in  the  predicating  of  "  par,"  is  eloquentia. 
Were  it  not  for  eloquentia,  the  very  condition  of  the 
comparison,  or  of  the  resulting  equality,  would  be 
lacking. 

It  is  what  must  be  assumed  to  fill  out  the  thought. 

"Maximus  natu." 

Birth  furnishes  us  with  the  condition  of  a  com- 
parison here. 

So  with  some  of  the  relations  denoted  by 

3.  Prepositions  : 

"  Coram  judicious." 

Judicibus  supplies  what  is  lacking  in  order  to  the 
conception  here. 

"  Sine  meo  numine." 

"Meo  numine"  furnishes  body  to  the  conception, 
fills  up  the  outline,  or  it  may  be  the  vacuum,  de- 
noted by  "  sine." 

"  Clam  uxore  mea." 

"  Prce  magnitudine  corporum,"  &c.     (Cjes.) 

"  Agere  pro  viribus." 

"  Summo  tenus  ore." 
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What  we  shall  say  of  prepositions,  hereafter,  as 
not  rendering  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
relation  of  the  complement  of  the  preposition  to  the 
other  words  in  the  sentence,  as  not  interfering  so 
much  with  this  other  relation  and  absorbing  it,  as 
not  to  allow  it  to  appear,  will  strike  him  who  thinks 
properly  upon  the  matter,  as  entirely  consistent  with 
the  view  here  presented. 

Section  III. — The  Ablative  as  Manner. 

"  Instituto  suo  Caesar  copias  suas  eduxit." 

The  action  indicated  here  is  performed  "  accord- 
ing to  his  plan."  The  "  leading  forth"  had  a  pe- 
culiar shape  or  form  given  to  it,  taking  its  rise  in, 
the  plan  adopted  by  Caesar,  as  its  starting-point. 

In  this  case,  the  Ablative  is  formal,  producing 
some  modification  of  the  action,  giving  to  it  a  pecu- 
liar shape,  &c. 

The  Ablative  of  Manner  may  be  always  known 
by  its  answering  to  the  question  :  how  ?  in  what 
form  or  shape  ? 

Section  IY. — The  Ablative  as  Consideration. 
Under  this   head  we   include    all    expressions    of 
Price,  whether   made  by  nouns  or  adjectives.     We 
mean  to  give  prominence  to  this  division  of  "  Condi- 
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tion,"  by  separating  it  from  that  head ;  not,  how- 
ever, because  it  does  not  strictly  and  properly  belong 
to  it. 

"Patriam  auro  vendit." 

Here  "  gold  "  is  the  consideration  for  which  the 
country  is  sold. 

So,  "  Ego  spem  pretio  non  emo." 

"  Dominos  pretiis  mutare  jubentur  exiguis." 


The  difference  between  this  case  and  the  Genitive 
at  this  point  is,  that  the  adjective  in  the  Genitive  is 
in  itself  suggestive  of  the  notion  of  value ;  while  the 
Ablative  is  merely  the  condition,  without  which  the 
particular  action  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Section  V. — The  Ablative  as  Proof  or  Sign. 

Here,  too,  we  have  the  Ablative  as  a  Condition. 
But  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  other 
divisions  under  this  head — being  here  the  condition 
of  our  knowing  a  thing  to  be  so — the  Proof. 

We  generally  find  this  case  occurring  where  the 
Ablative  is  rather  the  representative  of  the  proof  than 
the  proof  itself-  Where  a  writer  wishes  to  spread 
out  his  proof  of  a  point  before  us,  he  may  choose  to 
give  it  such  form  that  it  requires  a  clause  to  express 
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it,  la  that  case  he  may  introduce  his  proof  or  cail 
attention  to  it  by  some  word  which,  like  li  hoc,'* 
will  indicate  that  the  proof  is  "in  this,"  namely,  &c. 

Although  this  case  most  frequently  occurs  in  this 
form,  yet  it  is  not  restricted  to  it.  (i  Hoc  sunt  ex- 
empla  potentiora,  quia,"  &c,  (Quinc.)  The  proof 
of  the  weight  of  the  example  is  indicated  by  u  hoc," 
which  merely  represents,  however,  the  thought  con- 
tained in  the  clause  beginning  with  ■'  quia." 

This  construction  is  abundantly  illustrated  by 
Caesar,  Cicero,  and  others. 

"  Id  facinus  imprimis  ego  memorabile  existimo, 
sceleris  atque  periculi  novitate"  (Sail.) 

Here  novitate  is  something  more  than  the  ground 
of  "memorabile."  It  is  the  proof  that  satisfies 
Sallust's  mind  of  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  in 
pronouncing  the  "  facinus  "  to  be  u  memorabile." 

u  Res  eorum  civibus,  moribus,  agris,  aucta." 

Here  civibus,  moribus  and  agris  constitute  the  evi- 
dences of  increase  or  improvement,  rather  than  the 
condition  of  the  same.     They  are   the  signs  of  sub- 
stantial progress — the  indications  of  the  same. 
3 
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Section  VI.— The  Ablative  as  Local  Starting- 
point. 

(1.)  Time. 

We  mean  to  use  "  Local "  as  embracing  not 
merely  Space,  but  Time  as  well.  The  Ablative  ex- 
presses that  point  or  particular  place  in  the  succes- 
sion of  Time,  which  becomes  the  date, — the  starting 
point  of  an  action  or  event. 

"  Hieme  ursus  in  antro  dormit." 

The  starting-point  of  the  sleeping — that  from 
which  we  may  date  the  same,  so  far  as  Time  is  con- 
cerned, is  "  Hieme. " 

(2.)  Space. 

This  is  usually  made  by  a  preposition  with  the 
Ablative. 

il  Hieme  ursus  in  antro  dormit." 

The  starting-point  from  which  we  may  conceive 
of  him  as  sleeping,  so  far  as  space  is  concerned,  is 
"  antro."     The  preposition  is  not  always  used. 

"  Loco  ille  motus  est." 

Here  the  point  from  which  motion  took  place  is 
expressed  by  aloco." 

"  Yerba  G-raeco  fonte  cadentia." 
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The  names  of  towns,  &c,  are  made  in  the  abla- 
tive, without  a  preposition  in  two  cases. 

(a.)  Where  you  would  express  the  place  in  which 
being,  or  living,  or  remaining,  begins. 

(b.)  Or,  where  you  would  express,  by  a  verb  of 
motion,  the  point  from  which  the  motion  proceeds. 

The  two  cases  have  the  same  construction,  because 
the  ablative  in  each  denotes  the  starting-point  of  the 
being,  &c.,  just  as  well  as%that  of  the  motion. 

In  certain  cases  the  Genitive  is  used  instead  of  the 
ablative.  But  here  there  is  evidently  an  ellipsis, 
consisting  of  some  noun  in  the  Ablative,  such  as 
urbe,  or  insula. 

Wherever  the  idea  of  container  belongs  to  the 
Ablative  'prominently,  of  course  reference  mu  <t  be  had 
to  that  head. 

Section  VII. — The  Ablatine  as  Container. 

At  risk  of  being  censured  for  multiplying  heads, 
we  must  mark  another  office  of  the  Ablative,  some- 
times nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  always 
readily  distinguished  from  it. 

"Unus  ex  illis."  "  Homo  ex"  numero^  diserto- 
rum." 

Here    illis    and     numero    contained    unus    and 
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homo.      They  are  the  points  from  which  we  have 
derived  them. 

This  construction  also  is  sometimes  made  without 
a  preposition. 

Section  VIII. — The  Ablative  as  Motive 
(Subjective). 

"Plerique  quas  deiicta  reprehenderis,  malevolentia 
et  invidia,  dicta  putant»" 

Here  the  particular  class  of  feelings  in  which  the 
things  said  are  supposed  to  have  originated,  is  ex- 
pressed by  "  malevolentia  et  invidia." 

They  are  the  starting-point  of  that  action  of  say- 
ing. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  here. 

Section  IX. — The  Ablative  as  Raw  Material, 

"  Cera  vultum  facit." 

Here  cerd  denotes  the  starting-point,  not  merely  of 
the  making,  but  also  of  the  new  article  made — the 
material  out  of  which  it  was  made. 

So,  u  Monumentum  aere  factum." 

We  may  expect  sometimes  to  find  the  noun  alone, 
expressing  the  new  article  made. 

Accordingly,  we  have — 
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"^Ere  cavo  clypeus."     A  shield  of  hollow  brass. 
See  Appendix  L,  Sec.  3. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

The  Dative 

Expresses  the  point  occupied  by  the  person  or 
thing  toward  whom  action,  being,  or  relation,  is  di- 
rected. It  is  the  case  of  the  object,  when  we  intend 
to  mark  by  "object"  that  which  is  before  the  mind 
or  eye  as  a  point  to  be  reached. 

Here  let  us  say,  once  for  all,  that  when  we  call 
the  Accusative  the  case  of  the  limit,  we  do  not  mean 
to  teach  that  objects  are  not  embraced  within  that 
limit.  On  the  contrary,  we  mean  that  this  limit 
is  measured  —  bounded  by  sensible  or  conceivable 
objects.  Why,  then,  do  we  use  this  term  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Dative,  and  not  the  Accusative  ?  We 
answer  by  stating  that  we  do  not  use  the  term  object 
in  the  sense  of  thing — that  about  which  any  power 
or  faeulty  is  employed,  as  presented  to  the  mind  by 
sensation  or  imagination  ;  in  a  word,  that  which  we 
see,  feel,  touch,  &c.      But  we  do  use  it  to  indicate 
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that  to  which  the  mind  is  directed  for  accomplish- 
ment or  attainment.  If  any  other  term  could  have 
been  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  it  would  have 
been  preferred  ;  but  neither  aim,  tendency,  direction, 
reference,  nor  any  other  single  term,  embraces  all 
that  is  conveyed  by  this,  while  they  are  all  covered 
by  it. 

Now,  as  the  office  of  the  Accusative  is  not  that  of 
denoting  the  object  in  this  sense,  nor,  strictly,  of  de- 
noting it  in  any,  sense,  but  only  of  marking  the  num- 
ber of  objects,  we  see  the  propriety  of  restricting  this 
term  to  the  Dative. 

Section  II.  —  The   Dative  as   Object-Point   of 
Action  aimed  at  it. 

This  being  the  most  frequent  use  of  the  Dative, 
needs  but  a  passing  notice. 

All  verbs  of  giving,  declaring,  &c,  obviously  come 
under  this  head — the  action  of  giving,  with  its  lim- 
it (book,  for  instance),  being  aimed  at  the  person, 
&c. 

"Mihi  librum  dedit." 

This  case  is  restricted  to  active  transitive  verbs 
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Section    IT. — The   Dative   as    Object-Point  of 
Action  tending  toward  it. 
"  Animus  redit  hostibus." 
Here  intransitive  verbs  of  motion  are  used. 


Under  either  Sec.  I.  or  II.,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liar force  of  the  words  employed,  come — 

(1.)  Verbs  compounded  of  satis,  bene,  male. 

(2.)  Verbs  signifying  to' profit,  hurt,  favor,  assist, 
command,  obey,  serve,  resist,  trust,  threaten,  and  be 
angry,  and  generally  those  which  express  action  or 
feeling  aimed  at  or  tending  toward  the  object. 

(3. )  Verbs  compounded  of  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter, 
ob,  post,  prse,  sub,  and  super. 

Section  III. — The  Dative  as    Object-Point  of 
Action,  or  Being  intended  for  it  (as  an  End). 

This  construction  occurs  with  verbs,  transitive, 
intransitive,  and  neuter. 

"  Bonum  non  potest  esse  cuiquam  malo."  Good 
cannot  be  to  any  one  for  evil  (as  an  end). 

Although  the  idea  of  intention  does  not  appear  very 
strongly  in  this  case,  yet  it  is  to  be  found.  The  very 
assertion  is,  that  "  good"  cannot  be  viewed  as  having 
anything  intentionally  hurtful  in  it.     It  may  acci- 
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dentally,  but  this  is  contrary  to  our  conception  of  it 
in  its  first  intention. 

"Librum  mihi  dedit  dono."  Here  the  intention 
of  the  giving  a  book  is  expressed  by  "  dono." 

"Exemplo  est  formica. " 

So,  after  mittere,  venire,  &c. 

Section  IV. — The   Dative  as  Object-Point  of 
Action  referred  to  it  (as  agent). 

This  construction  is  usually  made  with  some 
gerundive  ;  although,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  not  re- 
stricted to  that  form. 

The  explanation  is  obvious.  Here  the  obligation 
implied  in  the  gerundive  is  made  to  rest  upon — is 
referred  to,  the  person  in  the  dative.  He  becomes 
under  obligation  to  perform  the  action  indicated. 

" 'Amandus  tibi."  Here,  to  you  is  referred  the- 
obligation  to  love. 

■■.  Whenever  any  other  part  of  the  verb  is  used,  the 
action  is  directly  referred  to  the  person,  as  one  actu- 
ally or  contingently  engaged  in  performing  it  ;  he  is 
the  one  who  "  gets  the  credit"  of  its  performance. 

4 '  Tibi  creditur."  To  you  is  referred  the  action  of 
impressing  confidence  upon  others  —  of  inspiring 
others  with  confidence.     Or,  if  .a  special  case  is  pre- 
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sented,  you   are  the  person   to  whom  the  credit  is 
due,  &c. 

"  Neque  cernitur  ulli."  To  no  one  is  the  action 
of  seeing  referred.  No  one  has  the  credit  of  being 
the  person  seeing, 

Section  V. — The  Dative  as  Object-point  of 
Action,  or  being  referred  to  it  (as  class). 

"Datur — est  mihi  probro,"  "laudi,"  "  crimini," 
&c. 

Here  probro,  laudi,  &c,  indicate  the  class  to 
which  reference  of  some  action  or  quality  is  made. 

So  after  ducere,  habere,  tribuere,  &c. 


Note.-— Whenever  the  Dative  is  used  after  In- 
transitive verbs  not  expressing  motion,  it  must  be 
accounted  for  upon  principles  yet  to  be  explained. 
It  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  above  cases,  as  will 
appear  from  what  follows» 

Section  VI. — The   Dative    as  Object-point  of 
Kelatton. 

(1.)  As  indicated  by  adjectives  similis,  idoneus, 
communis,  utilis,  and  the  like. 

The  relation  of  likeness,  &c,  is  in  the  direction  of. 

the  object,  in  the  Dative.     This  is  obvious. 

8* 
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(2.)  As  indicated  by  the  Neuter  verb. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  case  of  the  verb  "  to 
be"  with  the  Dative,  denoting  property. 

"Est  mihi  domi  pater."  Here  the  property  in 
"  pater "  is  declared  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
"  mihi."     And  so  with  others  of  this  class. 

(3.)  Object-point  of  Kelation  assumed  (not  predi- 
cated). 

This  embraces  three  cases. 

(a.)  The  Dative  with  a  noun. 

Mihi  liber. — Never  to  be  rendered  "  my  book," 
but  always  "  the  book  which  I  have." 

Here  the  property  which  I  have  in  the  book  is 
not  predicated,  but  assumed  j  and  in  order  to  render 
it  in  accordance  with  this  view,  we  may  sup- 
pose "  mihi  "  to  be  the  object,  in  a  relative  clause,  of 
the  verb  "  to  be  " — qui  mihi  est,  liber — the  book 
which  is  to  me,  or  which  I  have. 

(b.)  The  Dative  with  an  Intransitive  verb  not  de- 
noting motion  toward. 

"  Cui  surgebant  limina." 

Here  the  property  is  assumed.  This  we  make 
plain  by  resolving  "  surgebant "  into  copula  and 
participle— were   rising.       Then  make     "  cui "    the 
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o  bject  of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  and  the  participle  a  mod- 
ifier of  "  limina."  Thus  :  ''  To  .which  there  were 
thresholds  rising,"  &c. 

And  this  resolution  must  take  place  in  all  similar 
cases. 

(c.)  The  Dative  with  verbs  of  taking  away. 

In  this  case,  the  dative  is  that  from  which  some- 
thing is  taken  away,  only  because  it  is  that  to  which 
the  something  taken  away  is  assumed  to  belong. 
The  idea  of  relation — property — is  implied  in  the 
dative — is  assumed  for  it,  in  the  very  idea  of  taking 
away.  And,  in  fact,  this  is  the  point  to  be  insisted 
on  here. 

"Ei  aquila  pileum  aufert." 

"  Exuit  tibi  clipeum." 

Here  "ei"  and  "tibi''  are  assumed  to  possess 
i:  pileum"  and  "  clipeum,"  respectively,  and  the 
proper  rendering  is  given  out  here  only  when  we  do 
not  ignore  this  fact.  Take  the  former  :  "  The  eagle 
takes  away  the  hat  which  was  to  him — which  he 
had."  As  in  case  (a),  that  of  a  noun  with  the  da- 
tive (and  really  this  is  nothing  more),  there  must  be 
snpplied  by   the   mind   some    subordinate    relative 
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clause  modifying^the  noun /and  in  which  the  dative 
will  be  construed  as  the  object  of  the  verb  "  to  be." 
See  Appendix  I.,  sec.  4. 


CHAPTEE  FIFTH. 

'''  The  Accusative  (as  Circumseriber),  expresses  the 
limit,  extent,  result  of  action,  &c. 

It  may  be  called  the  Circumscriber,  as  being  that 
which  encloses  and  measures  action,  quality,  &c. 

Until  this  fact  is  properly  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  we  must  fail  to  reach  the  meaning  of  very 
many  passages  and  expressions,  To  go  no  farther 
than  to  the  case  of  the  interjection  with  the  Accusa- 
tive, how  would  we  distinguish  between  this  and 
others  in  which  other  cases  are  used,  except  on 
the  principle  here  assumed?  When  Cicero  says, 
"  O  rempublicam  fortunatum  !"  he  does  not  simply 
address  the  republic,  but  he  intends  to  express  the 
extent  of  the  good  fortune  which  it  experiences — 
"  O,  hoiv  fortunate  the  republic  !" 

So  "O  bellum  magnopere  pertimescendum!" — 
"  O  hoiv  greatly  to  be  feared,  war !"  for  he  immedi- 
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ately  after  assigns  the  reasons  forjudging  that  it  (the 
war)  is  very  greatly  to  be  feared. 

Section  I. — Accusative — Limit  of  Action — Ke- 
sult,  &c. 

(1.) "  Legatos  mittunt." 

Here  the  number  of  things  embraced  within  the 
action  denoted  by  "  mittunt,"  is  expressed  by  "  le- 
gatos." That  is  the  extent  of  the  action — neither 
more  nor  less.  "  Legatos,"  of  course,  consists  of  ob- 
jects. This  none  will  deny.  But  this  is  not  the 
point  to  be  considered  here.  Grammatically,  "  lega- 
tos "  modifies  "  mittunt,"  as  showing  not  what  was 
sent,  but  what  the  action  indicated  by  "  mittunt " 
means — what  entity  (so  to  speak)  it  has — what  is 
included  in  it,  as  giving  body  and  reality  to  it. 
Sending,  in  itself,  is  unmeaning.  It  is  "  vox  et 
prseterea  nihil."  No  image,  defined  and  separated 
from  the  common  mass,  rises  before  the  mind  until 
"legatos"  is  mentioned.  "Legatos"  then  brings 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  enables  u  mittunt  "  to  pre- 
sent a  picture,  having  all  its  parts  distinctly  marked 
and  clearly  bounded. 

To  vary  the  figure — "  mittunt "  is  the  rude  un- 
chiselled   block— " mittunt   legatos"    is    the    block 
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carved  into  the  likeness  of  a  whole  living  being — the 
statue. 

In  a  word,  "legatos"  serves  to  mark  the  limits 
within  which  the  action  denoted  by  "  mittunt  "  is 
circumscribed. 

"  Eos  interfecit."     The  extent  of  the  killing the 

precise  measure  of  it  is  expressed  by  "  eos." 

"  Dolorem  sentit." 

Here  the  feeling  is  limited  to  the  particular  class 
of  feelings  indicated  by  "  dolor."      See  Appendix  III. 

(2.)  Nor  is  extent  confined  to  number  of  particu- 
lars ;  it  embraces  the  more  general  idea  of  quantity, 
and  may  be  used  in  expressions  of  time,  place,  &c. 
in  answer  to  the  questions,  how  much  ?  how  far  f 

"  Biduum  Romas  mansit." 

Here  the  extent  of  his  sojourning  at  Rome  is  in- 
dicated by  "  biduum." 

"Romam  venit."  The  extent  of  the  coming,  so 
far  as  place  is  concerned,  is  indicated  by  "  Romam." 
That  marks  the  limit  of  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  at  this 
point.  These  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Intran- 
sitive as  well  as  Transitive  verbs  take  the  Accusative 
to  limit  the  action  which  they  denote. 
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Even  neuter  and  passive  verbs  admit  of  this  con- 
struction. 

"  Induitur  faciem  Diange." 

The  extent  of  the  "  assuming"  is  "  faciem." 
The  face  is  the  only  member  embraced  in  this  act. 

"  Inutile  ferruin  cingitur." 

The  "  being  armed  "  does  not  extend  to  a  being 
fully  equipped.  It  merely  means  here  such  an 
equipment  as  is  indicated  by  "  ferrum." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  in  the  Greek  construction 
here  to  aid  us  in  interpreting  these  and  similar  ex- 
pressions. The  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek  Accu- 
sative is  in  this  case  but  fulfilling  its  own  office 


(3.)  It  is  obvious  that  whenever  the  idea  of  extent 
is  twofold — whenever'it  exists  in  two  directions,  two 
Accnsatives  will  be  used. 

"Poscimuste  pacem." 

Here  the  asking — in  the  direction  of  the  source 
from  which  the  favor  asked  is  expected — embraces 
"  te  ;"  in  the  direction  of  the  thing  asked — "  pacem." 
We  do  not  go  beyond  you  in  asking  of  persons,  nor 
beyond  peace,  in  respect  to  the  amount  and  matter 
of  what  is  asked  for. 

"  Docuit  me  grammaticam." 
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The  extent  of  the  teaching,  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  it,  is  "  me  ;"  in  regard  to 
the  subject  taught,  "  grammaticam."  It  is  meas- 
ured by  "me"  as  the  person  taught,  and  "gramma- 
ticam," as  the  thing  taught. 


(4.)  There  is  no  new  principle  involved  in  the 
combination  of  the  Accusative  with  the  Genitive, 
after  the  verbs  of  "  accusing,"  "  condemning,"  &c, 
and  with  the  Ablative  after  verbs  of  loading,  binding, 
clothing,  depriving,  &c. 

Section  II. — Limit  of  Being,  Quality,  &e. 

"  Viginti  annos  natus." 

In  this  example  we  have  natus  modified  by  annos, 
as  denoting  the  extent  of  tin^e  during  which  the 
having  been  born  had  lasted. 

"Nudus  membra."  The  extent  of  the  nakedness 
is  marked  by  membra.  How  much  is  embraced  in 
it  ?     The  limbs. 

So  with  the  following  : 

"  Turris  pedes  ducentos  alta." 

"  Sibila  col  la  tu  men  tern.1' 

"  Csetera  egregius." 
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Section  III. — As  Limit  of  Relation. 
"  Os,  humeros  que  similis." 

The  likeness  extends  to  and  embraces  the  face  and 
shoulders. 


Under  this  head  comes  the  case  of  the  Accusative 
after  a  preposition. 

Here,  too,  the  extent  of  the  relation  denoted  by 
the  preposition  is  indicated  by  the  word  in  the  Ac- 
cusative. 

This  is  not  the  less  true,  because  the  Accusative 
at  the  same  time  limits  the  verb  or  other  word,  be- 
tween which  and  itself  there  is  a  relation. 

All  that  can  be  said  here  is  that  in  different  cases 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  intimacy  be- 
tween the  Accusative  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prep- 
osition or  the  related  word  on  the  other.  In  prac- 
tice there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  deciding  which  is 
the  modified  word,  the  preposition  or  the  other  re- 
lated word. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

Phrases. 

These  are  of  two  kinds — a  verb  in  the  Infinitive 
mood  used  substantively,  and  a  preposition  with  the 
Accusative  or  Ablative. 

It  is  only  of  the  latter  kind  that  we  now  treat. 

In  regard  to  both  the  Accusative  and  the  Ablative 
after  a  preposition,  let  it  be  premised  that  the  primi- 
tive meaning  and  use  of  each  case  appears,  more  or 
less  obscurely,  in  every  instance.  We  mean  to  say 
that  whatever  verb,  adjective,  or  noun,  the  phrase 
modifies,  will  be  modified  in  respect  to  either  extent 
or  starting  point.  These  fundamental  ideas  will, 
with  more  or  less  force,  appear. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  qualifications  which  we  have 
imposed  upon  the  view,  we  are  about  to  advance, 
under  the  head  of  "  Complement "  and  that  of 
"  Limit  of  relation,"  we  proceed  to  inquire  :  What 
is  the  office  of  the  preposition  ? 

We  assume  that  they  were  all  originally  adverbs, 
each  with  an  adverbial  force,  and  that  only. 

This,  taken  in  connection  with  what  we  have  said 
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above  in  regard  to  the  Accusative  and  Ablative  con- 
tinuing to  have,  to  some  extent,  their  distinctive 
meanings  as  modifiers  of  the  word  to  which  they  are 
related,  will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prep- 
osition must  also  continue  to  have  and  to  exhibit 
some  of  its  force  as  an  adverb,  in  some  cases  less,  in 
some  greater,  and  that  to  the  extent  to  which  it  does 
so,  the  noun  in  the  Accusative  or  Ablative  becomes 
a  modifier,  not  of  the  relational  word,  but  of  the 
word  related. 

And  it  may  be  even  farther  inferred  thai  in  every 
case  this  adverbial  force  will  somewhat  appear. 

Now,  then,  in  every  case,  the  office  of  the  preposition 
is  (partly)  to  express,  generally,  the  manner  in  which 
the  connection,  as  limit  or  starting  point,  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  given  case.  Or,  to  be  more  particular, 
we  may  say  that  there  are  three  offices,  covered  by 
the  following  questions  : 

1.  In  what  respect,  } 

2.  At  what  point,      >  Does  the  connection  exist  ? 

3.  How  far,  ) 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  reference  to  cases. 
"  Ursu3  in  antro  dor  mi  t." 

Here  the  act  of  sleeping  has  its  starting  point  in 
space,  in  the  cave. 
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But  at  what  pnint  does  the  connection  between  the 
cave  and  the  sleeping  exist  ?  In  its  interior.  The 
connection  exists  between  the  act  and  the  interior  of 
the  cave. 

"In  urbem  eat." 

Here  the  extent  of  his  going  is,  the  city. 

But  this  being  too  general,  "  in  "  informs  us  that 
the  extent  is  still  further  defined  as  being  not  "  up 
to,"  but  "  into  "  or  "  within."  The  question  is, 
"  How  far  ?"     The  answer,  into  the  city. 

"  Vastos  volvunt  ad  littora  fluctus." 

How  far,  precisely,  do  they  roll  the  waves  ?  Up 
to  the  shores — not  upon  or  over,  but  to.  The  shores 
circumscribe  the  action  generally,  but  "  ad"  confines 
it  more  particularly  to  the  line  which  marks  the  point 
of  their  beginning. 

"  Trojse  sub  moenibus  altis  oppetere." 

Here,  the  walls  of  Troy  are  the  local  starting- 
point  of  the  dying.  But  this  is  too  general.  Say 
further,  at  what  point  ?  that  I  may  know  precisely 
how  the  action  is  connected  with  this  starting-point. 
Ans.    Close  under — at  the  foot  of. 

"  Meo  sine  numine,  tantas  audetis  tollere  moles?" 

Here  the  *' raising  of  the  waves"  is  conditioned 
upon  "  my  authority."  But,  how  far  is  it  so  in  the 
given  case  ?     Ans.  So  far  as  not  to  consult  it. 
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This  condition  is  disregarded.  It  is  a  condition 
li  Notwithstanding  which"  (see  Table  2). 

This  will  appear  more  fully  if  the  following  view 
is  taken.  On  what  condition  are  waves  to  be  raised  ? 
Am.  "  Meo  numine."  But  you  have  disregarded 
this  condition,  as  is  implied  in  sine. 

"  Junonis  ob  iram  prodimur." 
What  is  the  limit  of  our  betrayal  ?  How  far  is  it 
a  betrayal  %  Am.  As  far  as  the  anger  of  Juno  can 
make  it  such.  But  in  what  respect  does  this  anger 
act  as  the  limit  of  our  betrayal  ?  Ans.  As  an  ob- 
stacle, it  is  in  the  way — opposing.  It  throws  itself 
in  our  way. 

"  Romanos  que  suo  de  nomine  dicet." 
!    What  is  the  starting-point  (as  condition)  of  his 
calling  them  Romans  %     Am.  His  own  name.     In 
what  respect  is  it  such  ?     Ans.  As  being  the  source 
of  derivation. 

"  Multa  ante  aras  cadet  hostia." 

Here  the  territorial  limits  within  which  the  falling 
shall  take  place  are,  the  altars.  But  this  being  in- 
definite, the  limits  are  further  restricted  by  "  ante," 
which  confines  the  action  to  those  parts  which  are 
in  front  of  the  altars. 

u  Fusi  per  herbam." 

\ 
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Here  "  herbam"  denotes  the  extent  of  their  dis- 
persion. It  does  not  reach  to  the  adjoining  woods. 
But  in  ivliat  respect  is  it  the  extent  %  At  what  point  ? 
Ans.  Throughout — -over,  it. 

Their  dispersion  was  confined  to  the  region  of  the 
grass,  but  was  throughout,  or  over  it. 

"  Statuerunt  injurias  per  vos  ulcisci." 

The  vengeance  is  to  be  as  extensive  as  your  power. 
You  are  the  restriction  placed  upon  its  measure. 
Now  in  what  respect  does  the  connection  between  you 
and  vengeance  exist  1  On  what  footing  do  you 
stand  in  reference  to  this  matter  ?  Ans.  Such  is 
your  relation  to  it  that  it  will  take  place  by  your 
agency.  The  vengeance  is  measured  by  your  power 
— you  executing  it  as  agents,  not  as  principals. 


It  is  not  pretended  that,  in  every  case,  the  mind 
will  be  fully  satisfied  with  this  theory. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  expected,  when  we  consider  the 
nature  of  the  case.  It  would  rather  be  surprising 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  there  should  not  be 
changes  in  this  department  of  language  as  in  others. 

We  can  readily  conceive  how  a  preposition,  from 
having  acquired  (perhaps  accidentally)  a  new  force 
in  a  certain   combination,  may  gradually  part  with 
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some  of  its  original  force,  and  insensibly  express  a 
relation  more  or  less  different  from  that  which  it 
originally  expressed. 

But  the  careful  student  will  be  quite  assured,  after 
repeated  trials,  that  in  every  case,  however  altered 
by  custom,  the  original  use  of  the  case,  and  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  preposition,  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  retained. 


It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
phrase  may  always  be  viewed  in  one  of  two  ways,  if 
all  that  has  been  said  above  is  correct. 

(1.)  If  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  case,  and 
that  of  the  preposition,  are  retained  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vail, then  the  noun  after  the  ^preposition  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  modifier  of  the  related  word. 

(2.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preposition  has 
risen  above  its  original  force  as  an  adverb,  and  de- 
mands for  itself  a  distinctive  force  and  use  as  a  sig- 
nificant term,  then  it,  and  not  the  related  word,  be- 
comes the  modified  word,  taking  the  noun  in  the 
Accusative  as  its  limit,  and  that  in  the  Ablative  as  its 
complement. 


The  author  will  here   add  that  it  may  never  be 
practically  necessary  to  determine  in  any  given  case  to 
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which  of  the  above  heads  it  is  to  be  referred.  Yet 
the  exercise  of  mind  involved  in  forming  a  judgment 
here,  is  peculiarly  valuable,  and  the  learner  should 
not  in  this  matter  be  trammelled  by  rules  which 
must  at  this  point  be  somewhat  arbitrary. 
See  Appendix  L,  sec.  5. 
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PART  SECOND, 


ANALYSIS. 

Reserving  the  details  of  the  system  of  Analysis, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  foregoing  view  of  the 
cases,  for  another  and  a  fuller  treatise,  we  will  at 
present  only  indicate  briefly  its  leading  points ;  our 
object  being  to  show  how  Part  First  becomes,  or 
may  become,  the  basis  of  a  system  just  and  ra- 
tional. 

The  knowledge  of  many  points  pertaining  to  this 
subject  is  assumed. 

The  student  is  supposed  to  have  an  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  Analysis  which  prevail;  and 
the  course  which  is  pursued  in  accordance  with  the 
present  system  is  rather  indicated  than  developed. 

Section  L — Sentences 
May  be  either  simple,  complex,  or  compound. 
(1.)  Simple  sentences  are  those    in  which  there 
is  but    one  assertion,    question,  or   command  ;  and 
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which    have    but  a    single    subject    and    predicate 
each. 

(2.)  Complex  sentences  are  those  in  which  there 
are  two  clauses  or  more,  one  of  which  is  dependent ; 
the  other,  independent. 

By  clause,  we  mean  an  assemblage  of  words  based 
upon  a  subject  and  predicate.  Dependence  is  indi- 
cated by  conjunctions,  conjunctive  adverbs,  and  rela- 
tives. 

The  list  of  conjunctions  which  indicate  depend- 
ence, is  as  follows : 

(a. )  Those  which  mean  or  are  equivalent  to  the 
following   English  words:   because,  since,  if,  when, 
where,  how,  why,  as,  that,  together  with  their  syno- 
nyms and  opposites. 
»     (p.)  Indefinites,  whensoever,  &c. 
(c.)  Concessives,  although,  &c. 
Whenever  a   clause   begins  with   any  such    con- 
junction, or  with   a   relative  word,  it  is  dependent, 
and,  together  with  the  clause  upon  which  it  depends, 
forms  a  complex  sentence. 

(3.)  Compound  sentences  consist  of  two  or  more 
clauses,  each  independent  of  the  other  in  construc- 
tion. They  are  usually  connected  by  conjunctions, 
which   are   readily  distinguished   from   those  wrhich 
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connect  dependent  clauses  to  the  leading  clause,  by 
their  meaning. 

They  are  as  follows : 

(a.)  All  copulatives— and,  as  well  as,  both — and, 
or  their  equivalents. 

(b.)  All  adversatives  equivalent  to  "  but  "  in  sig- 
nification. 

(c.)  All  alternatives — or,  nor,  and  their  equiva- 
lents. 


Sometimes,  conjunctions  are  correlative,  as  in  the 
case  of  so,  as,  and,  &c. — the  one  implying  the  other 
and  finding  its  complement  in  it.  In  this  case  the 
meaning  of  the  conjunction  will  determine  its  char- 
acter, as  co-ordinate  or  subordinate. 

(4.)  Partial  compound  sentences  are  those  in  which 
there  are  two  clauses  or  more,  each  having  a  com- 
mon subject,  but  different  predicate. 

This  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  simple  sen- 
tence with  compound  predicate. 

Either  view  of  it  is  rational. 

Section  II. — Elements. 
(1.)  The  subject  of  a    sentence   is  that    of  which 
something  is  affirmed. 
Equus  currit. 
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Equus  is  the  subject,  because  it  is  that  of  which 
the  action  running  is  affirmed. 

(2.)  The  Predicate  is  (by  convention) 

(a  )  That  which  is  affirmed  of  the  subject  ; 

(h.)  That  which  is  asked  of  the  subject  ; 

(p.)  That  which  is  commanded  to  the  subject 

(d.)  That  which  is  conceived  of  the  subject. 

There  are  four  distinct  offices  performed  by  it. 

Equus  currit. 

Here,  currit  is  the  predicate,  because  it  is  that 
which  is  affirmed  of  the  subject» 

Pugnat  ne  Caius? 

Pugnat  is  the  predicate,  because  it  is  that  which 
is  asked  of  the  subject 

"  Ama." 

Here  ama  is  the  predicate,  because  it  is  that  which 
is  commanded  to  the  subject— it  expresses  a  com- 
mand addressed  to  the  subject. 

u  Si  me  obsecret." 

Obsecret  is  the  predicate,  because  it  is  that  which 
is  conceived  of  the  subject. 
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The  table  on  the  next  page  exhibits  the  elements 
of  a  sentence,  and  shows  how  each  may  be  formed. 

It  will  be  important  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
enlarging  the  number  of  elements,  we  have  only 
yielded  to  necessity.  Nothing  is  gained  by  that  clas- 
sification which  reduces  the  number  of  classes,  pro- 
vided it  does  so  by  referring  matter  to  heads,  which, 
because  their  meaning  must  be  ascertained  by  refer- 
ence to  their  matter,  are  equivocal  or  unfixed  in  mean- 
ing— because  the  matter  is  so  various  and  hetero- 
geneous that  no  one  property  is  held  in  common  by 
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TABLE  IV. 


(1.)  Subject. 


(a. 
h. 


OF  WHAT  CONSISTING. 

Noun  or  Pronoun  in  Nominative. 
Accusative  with  Infinitive. 

c.  \  Ut  or  quod  with  a  finite  verb,  rendered, — "  that. 

d.  Indirect  Interrogative  clause. 


(2.)  Pkedicate. 


f  a.  A  finite  verb  (Transitive  or  Intransitive), 
j    b.  Neuter  verb         (1.  Noun. 
1         with  Attribute.  <  2.  Adjective  or  Participle. 

[  (3.  Substantive  clause  explanatory. 

a.  Noun  in  Accusative  (with  or  without  a  prep- 
osition. 

b.  Ut  or  quod  (that)  with  a  finite  verb. 
(3.)  Limiting  element.  -{  c.  Accusative  with  Infinitive. 

I  d.  Indirect  Interrogative  clause. 

J  e.  Clauses  expressing  extent — Result. 

(  /.   Adverbs  of  extent — Result. 

(4.)  Objective  element. — Noun  in  Dative.     Objective  clause. 


(5.)  Adjective  elemen  t.    -{ 


(  a.  Adjective  words. 
I  b.  Relative  clauses. 
!   c.  Substantive  clauses  explanatory. 


I  d.  Expression  in  Apposition, 
I 


(1.  Sii 

..'  •<         w 
(2,  Cle 


(6.)  Causal  element.        ~\ 


1.  Single 
ords. 
Clauses. 


a.  Nouns  in  Genitive. 

b.  Clauses  with  such  Conjunctions  as  mean, 

because,  since,  in  order  that. 

c.  Relative  clauses  expressing  purpose. 

d.  Greek  Infinitive  denoting  purpose — {e.) 

Supine  in  Mm. 


(7.)  Sub-causal  element. 


a. 


Nouns  in  Ablative  (with  or  without  prep- 
ositions).^ 

Clauses  expressing  any  Ablative  relation. 
(Table  2.) 

Adverbs  expressing  any  Ablative  relation. 

Ablative  absolute  expressions. 

Indefinite  clauses     \  Condition — notwith- 


f.  Concessive  clauses  \     standing  which. 
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Section  III. — Illustrations. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  one  specimen  of  each 
of  the  above  elements : 

The  words,  or  clauses,  which  modify,  are  in  Italics  ; 
that  one  which  is  modified,  which  forms  the  basis, 
being  in  brackets,  whenever  there  is  possibility  of 
mistake. 

(1.)    Subject 
(a.)  Noun  in  Nominative.    JEJquus  currit — Illevivit. 
(b.)  Accusative  with  infinitive.   Terrain  esse  rotunclam 

certum  est. 
(c.)  Ut  with  Subjunctive.     Restat  ut  omnia  doceain. 
Qnod  with  Indicative.     Accessit  quod  pars  se 
trans  Rhenum  receperat. 
(d.)  Ind.  Interrog.      Quid  casurum  sit  incertum  est . 

(2.)  Predicate. 
(a.)  A  verb  transitive — Dolorem  sentit.     Ama  deum. 
A  verb  intransitive. — Caius  vivit. 

1.  Noun.    Cicero  fuit  Consul. 

2.  Adjective.     Terra  est  ro- 
*{  tunda% 

3.  Subst.  clause.     Consilium 
fuit  ut  regem  occideret.  J 


(b. )  A  neuter  verb 
with  attribute. 
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(3.)  Limiting  Element, 
(a.)  Noun  in  Accusative.     Condidit  urbem. 

Volvunt  ad  littora* 
(b.)  Quod  with  Ind.     Praetereo,    quod  sassia  earn  sibi 

domum  delegit. 
(c.)  Accusative   with  Infinitive.       Dicit   Caium   esse 

beatum, 
(d.)  Indirect  Interrogative  clause.   Nescio  quid  dixerit- 

Scribe  quantum  po- 
tes. 
(e.)  Clause  expressing  Extent.    Quis  tarn  perditus  est 
ut  dubitet. 

Clause  expressing  Besult.     Mortem  sic  exhor- 
ruit  ut  sit  collega  CorinthL 
(/,)  Adverb  of  Extent.     iEtas  valde  longa. 

(4.)   Objective  Element, 
Noun  in  Dative.     Mihi  profuit. 
Legibus  paret. 
See  example  15,  page  92. 

(5.)  Adjective  Element, 
(a.)  Adjective  words,     Vir  bonus.     Hie  vir. 
(b.)  Relative  clauses.      These  may  sometimes  have  a 
double    office    as  modifiers  of  Nouns   and  as 
modifiers  of  verbs,  to   denote  purpose,  instru- 
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ment,  &c.  In  any  event  they  must  be  regarded 
as  Adjective  Elements,  because  whatever  else 
they  may  do,  they  define  the  antecedent  or 
restrict  its  application  just  as  adjective  words 
do. 

.iEneas,  qui  urhem  condidit. 

So  quin,  when  it  is  equivalent  to  "who  not/' 
must  be  regarded  as  introducing  an  adjective 
element.  Clauses  with  quod,  quantus,  qualis, 
and  the  like,  are  to  be  ranked  among  relative 
clauses,  and  talien  with  their  Correlatives  tot, 
&c,  to  modify  as  single  adjectives  the  noun  in 
the  antecedent  clause  to  which  the  antecedents 
tot j  &c,  belong. 
(c.)  Substantive  clause  explanatory. 

1.  Accusative  with  Infinitive. 
Audivit  famam,  Caium  regent  occidisse. 

2.  TJt  with  Subjunctive. 
Opportunitas  ut'habeat  exercitum. 

3.  Frequently  quod,  in  an  enumeration  of  partic- 

ulars. 
(d.)  Nouns  in  Apposition.     Cicero  consul. 

( 6 . )    Causal  Element. 
[a. )  Noun  in  Genitive.      Amor  glorice.    Nodi  juris. 

(b.)  Clauses  with  Conjunctions. 
4* 
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1.  Those  meaning  because  (Producer.) 
Tardissime  Lentulus   venit  quod  proximo:  node 

vigilaverat 

2.  Those  meaning  since  (Furnishing  occasion). 
Quae,  quum  ita  sint,  Catilina  perge,  &c. 

3.  Those  meaning  in  order  that  (Motive  objective). 

u  u       in  order  that  not  (ne)  " 

Romulus,  ut  civium  numerum  auger et  asylum  pa- 
tefecit. 

4.  So  all  Clauses  with   quo   (to  the  end  that),  quin 

quominus,  &c,  when  they  form  the  Motive 
objective,  as  described  under  that  head.  If 
these  latter  conjunctions  do  not  indicate  this, 
but  simply  Result,  they  are  limiting  Elements. 

5.  Relative  clauses  implying  purpose    (Motive  Ob- 

jective). 

Caesar  legatos  misit,  qui  dicerent,  &c. 
(c.)  Greek  Infinitive  (Motive  Objective). 

Non  nos  ferro  Libycos  populare  Penates  vein  • 

mus. 
Introiit  videre. 
(d.)  Supine  in  um  (Motive  Objective) 
It  se  perditum. 
Ducere  cohortes prmdatum 
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(7.)  Sub-causal  Element 

{a.)  Noun  in  Ablative.     Lacte  vescuntur. 

Sub  moenibus  oppetere. 
(h.)  Clauses  expressing  Ablative  relations. 

1.  Time.      Priusquam  lucet,  adsunt. 

2.  Place.      Incolebant  eos  locos,  ubi  hodie  est  hcec 

urbs. 

3.  Condition  of  Comparison.  Under  this 
head  see  Yirgil's  JEneid,  book  i.,*  lines  148- 
156.      Veluti — sic,  &c 

Here  the  clause  beginning  with  Veluti  is 
the  condition  of  the  comparison  contained  in 
the  passage.     Europa  minor  est  auam  Asia  est, 

4.  Condition  as  supposition. 
Libera  si  dentur  populo  suffragia,  quis  tarn 

perditus,  ut  dubitet,  &c. 

So,  clauses  with  "  dummodo"  and  6t  dum" 
(if  only),  &c. 

5.  Condition  as  Ground. 
Si  quid  habet,  dat. 


H3 

O 
O 


i 


So,  clauses  with  nisi. 


6.  Concessives,  i.  e.,  Condition,  notwith- 
standing which. 

Xerxes,  etsi  male  rem  gesserat,  tamen  habe- 
bat  magnas  copias. 
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i 

Caesar,  etsi  prqpe  exacta  jam  cestas  erat,  tamen 
eo  exercitum  adduxit. 

7.  Indefinites  as  concessives — -only  when, 
like  Concessives,  they  present  a  consideration 
or  condition,  notwithstanding  which  the  action 
takes  place. 

"  Quidquicl  id  est,  timeo  Danaos,"  &c. 

"  Utut  ilec  sunt,  tamen  hoc  faciam." 

8.  Manner.       Sometimes  ita — ut,  &c.,  with   in- 

dicative. 

9.  Instrument. 

This  is  frequently  expressed  by  a  Eelative  clause, 
beginning  with  a  quo,  &c. 

(c.)  Adverbs  expressing  Ablative  relations. 

Section  IV. — Directions  for  Analyzing. 

The  following  method  of  analyzing  is  worthy  to 
be  observed.  It  may  not  be  essential  to  follow  any 
order,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  work  of  dis- 
posing of  the  elements  in  a  sentence  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  having  some  plan. 

Rules. 

(1.)  Determine,  from  the  hints  given  above, 
whether  the  sentence  is  simple,  complex,  or  com- 
pound. 
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(2.)  Mention  the  Elements,  observing  the  follow- 
ing order  : 

1.    Subject.     2.  Predicate.     3.   Adjective  Element. 
4.   Objective  Element.  5.  Limiting  Element. 

6.  Causal  Element.  7.  Sub-causal  Element. 

(3.)  If  the  sentence  be  compound,  analyze  each  of 
the  co-ordinate  clauses  separately,  as  if  it  were  a 
distinct  sentence. 

(4.)  If  complex,  then  proceed  as  if  it  were  a  sim- 
ple sentence,  observing  the  following  points  : 

(a.)  Ascertain  which  is  the  leading  clause 

This  is  determined  mechanically  in  the  following 
manner.     There  are  two  cases  ; 

1.  When  the  Conjunctions,  or  other  connectives, 
are  not  correlatives,  like  ita-ut,  etsi-tamen,  &c.  In 
this  case  the  leading  clause  is  the  one  which  is  ivith- 
out  a  connective. 

2.  When  the  connectives  are  correlatives.  In 
this  case,  the  leading  clause  is  that  one  which  does 
not  contain  the  thing  to  which  something  else  is 
compared,  or  by  which  it  is  defined,  or  the  thing 
conceded,  or  the  result,  or  the  condition. 

These  five  points  comprise  all  the  possible  varie- 
ties of  such  clauses. 

(b.)  After  ascertaining  the  leading  clause,  proceed, 
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in  the  order  prescribed  above,  to  dispose  of  the  Ele- 
ments— keeping  this  fact  in  mind,  that  the  subordi- 
nate clause  or  clauses  must  be  referred,  as  a  whole, 
to  one  of  the  above  heads,  to  constitute,  just  as  if  it 
were  a  single  word,  either  the  Subject,  or  Predicate, 
or  Limiting  Element,  &c. 

(c.)  After  assigning  to  each  word,  phrase,  and 
clause,  its  proper  position,  proceed  to  analyze  each 
of  the  subordinate  clauses,  as  a  sentence  whose  parts 
must  be  classified,  just  as  the  parts  of  a  leading  sen- 
tence are. 

The  distinction  between  simple  and  complex  sen- 
tences should,  on  some  accounts  be  made  ;  but,  on 
reflection,  lit  will  be  found  that,  after  one  is  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
analysis  to  take  in  readily  the  whole  sentence,  see- 
ing at  once  the  relations  of  the  various  parts  to  one 
another,  he  may  quietly  be  allowed  to  drop  the  dis- 
tinction, and  regard  all  sentences  which  are  not 
compound  as  belonging  to  one  class,  under  the  name 
of  simple. 

Section  V. — Model. 
Ut  ssepe  homines  segri  morbo  gravi,  cum  asstu 
febrique  jactantur,  si  aquam  gelidarn  biberint,  primo 
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relevari  videntur ;  deinde  multo  gravius  vehementius 
que  affiictantur,  sic  hie  morbus,  qui  est  in  republica, 
relevatus  istius  poena  vehementius  vivis  reliquis  in- 
gravesceret. 
(,&,)  1.  This  is  a  complex  sentence.     Why? 

2.  The  leading  clause  is  the  one  extending  from 
a  sic  "  to  the  end,  Because  the  clause  with  "  ut " 
contains  the  thing  to  which  something  in  the  clause 
beginning  with  "  sic"  is  compared. 

3.  Morbus  is  the  Subject. 

4.  Ingravesceret,  the  Predicate. 

5.  The  subject  morbus  is  modified  by  hie  qui  est 
&c,  and  relevatus,  Adjective  elements. 

6.  Relevatus  is  modified  by  pcend,  sub-causal,  de- 
noting condition. 

7.  Poena  by  istius,  causal,  Basis. 

8.  The   Predicate,  ingravesceret,  is  modified   by 
vehementius,  a  Limiting  Element. 

9.  Also,  by  vivis  reliquis,  sub-causal,  denoting  con- 
dition as  ground. 

10.  Also,  by  the  clause  with  ut,  sub- causal,  deno- 
ting condition  of  comparison. 


(b.)  Then   proceed   to    analyze    the    subordinate 
clauses,  taking  up  first  those  which  modify  the  subject. 
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1.  Qui  est,  &c. 
Qui  is  the  subject. 
Est,  the  Predicate. 

The  Predicate  is  modified  by  the  phrase  in  repub- 
lic a. 

Sub-causal,  denoting  local  starting-point,  place. 

2.  The  subordinate  clause,  Ut  scepe,  &c,  is  itself 
complex.     In  it, 

Homines  videntur  and  afflictantur  is  the  leading 
clause. 

Subject,  homines.     Predicate,  videntur. 

Homines  is  modified  by  segri — Adjective  element. 

JEgri,  by  morbo,  sub-causal — condition.  (Here 
morbo  is  condition  as  ground  of  the  predication  of  aegri, 
or,  of  our  knowing  and  pronouncing  them  aegri.) 

Morbo  is  modified  by  gravi,  Adjective  element. 

Predicate,  videntur  is  modified  by  relevari,  limit- 
ing element,  &c.     . 

The  other  branch  of  the  compound  predicate, 
afflictantur,  is  modified  by  gravius  vehementius  que,  a 
compound  limiting  element,  &c. 

Both  branches  of  the  compound  predicate  are 
modified  by  the  clause  si  aqaam,  &c,  sub-causal  — 
condition. 

3.  Proceed  now  to  analyze  this  clause. 
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Homines  (understood)  is  Subject. 

Biberint,  Predicate. 
I     Biberint  is  modified  by  aquam,  Limiting  Element, 
and  by  clause,  cum  jactantur,  &c. 

Sub- causal,  Time. 

Aquam  is  modified  by  gelidam — Adjective  Ele- 
ment. 

4.  Now  analyze  the  clause,  cum  jactantur. 

Subject  not  expressed. 

Predicate,  jactantur,  is  modified  by  cestu  /ehrique, 
a  compound  sub- causal  element — condition,  ground. 

Section  VI. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  present  specimens  of  the 
different  Elements  as  they  are  found  in  the  Classics. 
We  will  not  analyze,  nor  even   quote  passages,  but 
simply  refer  to  them. 

1.  Horace,  Ode  9,  book  1,  first  sentence. 

In  this  passage  vides,  the  predicate,  is  modified  by 
the  clauses  ut  and  nee,  forming  a  Compound  Limit- 
ing Element. 

2.  Horace,  Ode  8,  book  1,  line  1-16. 

Die,  the  predicate,  is  modified  by  all  the  clauses 
beginning  with  cur  and  qitid— indirect  interroga- 
tes— Limiting  Element. 

3.  Horace,  Ode  15,  book  1,  lines  1-14. 
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Obruit,  the  predicate,  is  modified  by  the  clause 
beginning  with  cum,  causal — Occasion,  and  also  sub- 
causal — Time.  Both  these  relations  are  usually  in- 
dicated by  cum  with  the  subjunctive. 

Obruit  is  also  modified  by  the  clause  beginning 
with  ut  (in  order  that)  causal — Motive  Objective. 

4.  Horace,  Ode  15,  book  1,  line  6.- 

The  clause  quam  multo,  &c,  is  an  Adjective  Ele- 
ment, modifying  the  antecedent  {her,  relating  to 
Helen)  in  the  preceding  clause. 

5.  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  line  114. 

Intererit,  the  predicate,  has  as  its  subject  each  of 
the  clauses  beginning  with  ne,  &c. — Indirect  Inter- 
rogative Clauses. 

6.  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  lines  1-5. 

"  Teneatis,"  the  predicate  in  the  leading  clause,  is 
modified  by  the  clause  beginning  with  "  humano  " — 
Sub-casual — Condition  as  Supposition. 

u  Jungere"  and  "inducere"  are  modified  by  the 
clause  beginning  with  "  ut  " — Limiting  Element — 
Pesult. 

7.  Horace,  Ode  2,  book  1,  line  5. 

Terruit  is  modified  by  the  clause  "  grave  ne,"  &c. 
Sub-causal,  Condition,  Ground. 

8.  Horace,  Ode  2,  book  1,  lines  5-7. 
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Seculum,  line  6,  is  modified  by  the  clause  "  Omne 
cum,"  &c. — Adjective  Element — Explanatory  Clause. 

9.  Horace,  Ode  2,  book  1,  lines  21-22. 
Ferrum  is  modified  by  the   clause  "  Quo  graves," 

&c. — Adjective  Element — Relative  Clause. 

10.  Horace,  Ode  12,  book  1,  lines  25-32. 
Pueros  is  modified  by  the  Relative  clause  "  quo- 
rum," &c. — Adjective  Element. 

In  this  subordinate  clause,  which  is  complex,  the 
leading  clauses  are  three,  having  dejluit,  coneidunt 
and  recumbit,  as  the  compound  predicate. 

This  compound  predicate  is  modified  by  the  sub- 
ordinate clause  beginning  with  "  simul  alba,"  &c. — 
Sub-causal,  Time. 

11.  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  line  174. 

Se  puero — while  he  was  a  boy  is  an  ablative  ab- 
solute expression,  —  Sub-causal — Time,  modifying 
acti. 

12.  Juv.,  Sat.  8,  lines  19-20. 

The  clause  "  tota  licet,"  &c,  is  subordinate,  sub- 
causal,  denoting  Condition  (notwithstanding  which), 
Concession. 

13.  Juv.,  Sat.  8,  lines  40-48. 

The  clause  "  vivas,"  &c.,  is  subordinate,  sub- 
causal — Condition  as  Concession. 
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14.  Horace,  Art  of  Poetry,  line  163. 
Cereus  in  vitium  flecti. 

Flecti  may  be  conceived  of  either  as  sub-causal, 
in  the  special  sense  of  Proof,  and  then  the  passage 
would  be  rendered,  "  of  wax,  in  that  he  is  bent,"  &c, 
or  as  limit,  giving  the  extent  to  which  the  epithet 
"  cereus  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  applicable  ;  and  then 
it  would  be  rendered,  "  Of  wax,  so  far  that  he  is 
bent,"  &c. 

15.  Cic.  Ora.  1  in  Catilinam,  cap.  2,  sentence 
"  Verum  ego  hoc,"  &c. 

The  predicate  "  adducor  "  is  modified  by  the  clause 
"ut  faciam,"  in  what  character?  as  a  Limiting  Ele- 
ment, as  Causal  or  as  Sub-causal  1 

Some  may  say  as  one,  some  as  another. 

It. seems  to  be  partly  the  motive  objective,  as  that 
which,  when  viewed,  prompts  to  action,  to  "  being 
led." 

It  seems  also  to  be  that  into  which  "  adducor  "  is 
expanded  as  a  result  ;  the  "  doing,"  &c,  being  the 
extent  of  the  "  being  led." 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  is  in  some  sense  the 
complement  of  "adducor"  as  that  which  fills  out 
the  conception,  otherwise  only  inchoate. 

To  determine,  however,  what  kind  of  a  modifier 
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it  is,  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  whether  it  certainly 
fulfils  the  conditions  demanded  by  any  one  of  those 
elements ;  whether  it  fulfils  those  of  one  rather 
than  another. 

If  not,  we  may  well  suspect  that  it  belongs  to 
some  other  class  of  elements  entirely  distinct  from 
these. 

Now,  let  us  ask  whether  "  ut  faciam,"  &c,  is  not 
the  point  up  to  which — toward  which — in  the  direc- 
tion of  which— the  action  indicated  by  "  adducor  " 
moves  ? 

If  so,  is  it  not  an  Objective  element? 

This  element  being  very  rare,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  exhibit  it  so  that  it  may  be  readily  recog- 
nized as  distinct  from  every  other  class  of  elements. 

Particularly  must  it  not  be  confounded  with  Mo» 
tive  Objective,  inasmuch  as  this  is  indicated  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  by  in  order  that,  or  some  equivalent 
conjunction. 

The  Limiting  Element  would  not  answer  in  this 
case,  because  while  result  is  implied,  this  is  not  all 
that  is  implied.  There  is  the  further  idea  of  inten- 
tion, the  result  being  one  contemplated. 

The  Objective  Element  is  the  only  one  which  ful- 
fils all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
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Section  VI I. 

The  different  elements  may  be  distinguished  by 
their  answering,  each  to  a  different  class  of  ques- 
tions. And  we  purpose  closing  this  treatise  by  pre- 
senting under  each  head  the  questions  appropriate  to 
that  head : 

(1.)  Subject. 
Who  1  What  ?  as  agent,  &c. 
Of  whom  or  what  is  the  assertion  made  ? 

(2.)  Predicate. 
What  is  asserted,  commanded,  &c. 

(3.)  Adjective  Element. 
Of  what  kind  1     How  described  * 
How  much  or  many  ?     How  defined  % 

(4.)  Limiting  Element. 
Whom  ?     How  far  ?     To  what  extent  ? 
What — how  much  is  included  ? 

(5.)   Objective  Element. 
To  whom  ?     To  what  ? 
To  what  point  2 
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(0.)   Carnal  Element 
Of  what?     From  what  cause?     Whose? 
How  produced  ?     For  what  purpose  ?     Why  ? 
From  what  as  a  Motive  T* 

(7.)  Sub- Causal  Element. 
On  what  condition  ?    Notwithstanding  what  ?  On 
what    ground?     Where?     When?     Plow?     From 
what    Motive?*     By   or   through    what?     Out   of 
what? 


A  number  of  questions  under  each  head  is  pre- 
sented, in  order  that  the  assignment  of  the  Elements 
to  their  proper  classes  may  be  made,  not  only  with 
readiness  but  also  with  precision. 

*  We  usually  indicate  the  distinction  between  Motive  Objective  and 
Motive  Subjective  by  saying,  in  order  to  express  the  former  "  as  a 
motive,"  and  the  latter,  simply  "  motive."  E.  G-.  Catiline  had  what 
as  a  motive  for  collecting  troops?  Ans.  Killing  the  Consul.  From 
what  motive  did  he  act  in  this  case  ?  Envy  or  ambition,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  have  been. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

To  avoid  the  interruption  in  the  current  of 
thought  which  might  have  been  occasioned  by  in- 
troducing numerous  examples  into  the  body  of  the 
work,  it  has  been  deemed  best  further  to  verify  the 
theory  of  the  cases  by  adducing  other  examples  at 
this  point.  We  propose  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
proofs  furnished  in  the  first  Book  of  the  .ZEneid, 
both  because  it  will  facilitate  reference,  and  because 
a  sufficient  variety  may  be  derived  from  that  source. 

Order  will  be  observed  only  so  far  as  to  take  up 
one  case  at  a  time,  the  office  of  each  being  exhausted 
before  another  is  taken  up. 

Section  I. — The  Genitive,  as  Producer. 

As  illustrated  in  the  first  Book  of  JEneid— 
"  Lucus  in  urbe  fuit  media,  Isetissimus  umbrae." 
There  was  a  grove,  &c,   whose  shade  produced, 
very  great  pleasure. 
Sunt  lacrymse  rerum." 
There  are  tears  occasioned  by  things — -misfortunes. 
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Line  27. 
"  Spretce  injuria  formse." 
The  injury  occasioned  by  her  despised  form. 
Or  rather,  The  sense  of  wrong  excited  by  her  form 
having  been  despised. 

Line  87. 

"  Clamor  virum,  stridor  que  rudentum— insequi- 
tur." 

There  follow  the  shout  produced  by  men,  and  the 
creaking  produced  by  cables. 

Line  105. 
"  Praaruptus  aquaa  mons." 
A  steep  body  of  water  suggesting  the  idea  of  a 

mountain. 

Line  132. 

"  Generis  fiducia  vestri." 

Presumption  occasioned  by  your  origin. 

Line  154. 
61  Cunctus  pelagi  fragor." 
All  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  sea. 

Line  215. 
"  Implentur  veteris  Bacchi  pinguis  que  ferinae." 
They  eat  so  heartily  of  the  fat-venison,  and  drink 
5 
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of  the  old  wine,  as  that  fulness  characterizes  their 
condition. 

That  term  is  suggested  as  a  suitable  one  to  express 
their  state,  resulting  from  old  wine,  &c. 

Line  253. 
"  Hie  pietatis  honos  V9 
Is  this  the  reward  suggested  by  our  devotion  ? 

Line  301. 
u  Remigio  alarum." 

By  the  rowing  (an  idea  suggested  by  the  action)  of 
his  wings. 

Line  322. 

"  Mearum  vidistis  si  quam  sororum." 
If  you  have  seen  any  one  (of  those  contained  in  the 
number)  of  my  sisters — they  furnishing  one. 

Line  324. 
"  Spumantis  apri  cursum." 

The  course   (running)  produced  by  the  foaming 
boar. 

Line  342. 

"  Summa  sequar  fastigia  rerum." 
I  will  trace  the  outlines  (highest  points — a  term 
suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  work)  of  events. 
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Line  349. 
"  Auri  csecus  amore." 
Blind  from  passion  produced  by  gold. 

Line  350. 
"  Securus  amorum  germanse." 
Without  concern  awakened  in  view  of  the  affec- 
tion  of  his  sister. 

Line  358. 
Cl  Auxilium  vise." 
Aid  suggested  by  the  (thought  of  the)  journey. 

Line  364, 
61  Dux  fcemina  facti.9' 

A  woman,  the  leader  (suggested  by  the  nature)  of 
the  deed,  as  necessary. 

Line  455. 
"  Operum  laborem." 

The  labor  suggested  by  the  works  as  fit  or  neces- 
sary to  be  done. 

Line  540. 

"  Hospitio  prohibemur  arense.'9 
We  are  denied  the  hospitality  (suggested  by  our 
condition  as  seamen)  of  the  sand. 

Line  563, 
"  Regni  novitas," 
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Newness  (an  idea  suggested  by  the  condition)  of  the 

kingdom . 

Line  566. 

u  Tanti  incendia  belli," 

The  blaze  produced  by  so  great  a  war* 

Line  601, 
"  Non  opis  est  nostras." 

It  is  not  within  our  power.     It  is  not  a  thing  sug- 
gested as  possible  when  you  consider  our  resources. 

Line  601. 
*'  Nee  quicquid  est  gentis  Dardanias." 
Nor  does  the  Trojan  race  dispense  to   us— furnish 
us  with  anything,  as  belonging  to  it. 

Line  654. 
"  Maxima  natarum  Priami." 
The  eldest  (of  those  contained  in  the  number)  of 
the  daughters  of  Priam, 

Line  672. 

"  Cardine  rerum." 

Hinge — (a  term  -suggested  by  the  nature)   of  the 

things. 

Line  742, 

i    "  Solis  labores." 

The  labors  performed — produced  by  the  Sun. 
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Line  505, 
"  Testudine  templi." 
In  the  arch  of  the  temple  (as  Basis). 
But  farther  ;  in  the  arch  (tortoise — a  name  suggest- 
ed by  the  shape   at  that  particular  point)   of  the 

temple. 

Line  598. 

"Reliquias  Danaum." 

The  remnant  left  (from  the  slaughter  produced)  by 
the  Greeks. 

Line  621. 

"  Auxilio  Beli."  The  aid  furnished — dispensed  by 
Belus. 

Section  II. — The  Genitive — as  Basis. 

Line  4. 
"  Vi  Superum."     "  Junonis  ob  iram." 
By  the  violence  of  (exerted — produced — exhibited 

by)  the  gods,  on  account  of  the  anger  of  (felt  by — 

having  its  seat  in)  Juno. 

Line  14. 

"  Dives  opum  " 

Resources  in  view  of  which  (from  which  as  a 
stand-point)  she  may  be  characterized  as  rich. 

Carthage,  considered  from  this  point,  is  said  to  be 
"dives." 
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Line  22. 
"  Excidiura  Libyae." 
Destruction  which  has  its  seat  in  Libya. 

Line  34. 
"  Conspectus  Siculse  telluris," 

Sight  the  basis  of  which  (as  furnishing  an  occasion 
or  opportunity  for  it)  is  the  Sicilian  land. 

Line  46. 

"  Jovis  et  Soror  et  conjux." 

Both  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter — the  basis  of  these 

relations. 

Line  65. 

"  Divum  Pater  atque  hominum  rex." 

Related   to  the  gods   as   Father,   and    to  men  as 

King. 

Line  80. 

"  Nimborum,  tempestatum  potentem." 

Master  of  the  storms  and  tempests — these  being 
the  basis  of  this  relation. 

Or — these  (storms  and  tempests)  are  suggestive  of 
the  idea  of  control,  as  well  as  furnishing  the  occasion 
for  the  relation  of  master. 

Sometimes  the  Genitive,  in  one  view  of  an  ex- 
pression, is  Producer,  and  in  another,  Basis. 
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Line  89. 

"  Teucrorum  ex  oculis." 

From  the  eyes  of  (which  have  their  seat  in)  the 

Trojans. 

Line  119. 

"  Arma  virum." 

Arms — the  property — of  men. 

Men  is  here  the  basis  of  this  relation. 

Line  193. 
"  Corpora  fundat  humi." 

He  prostrates  upon  the  ground  the  bodies — the 
ground  being  the  producer  of  the  conception  contain- 
ed in  "  fundat/'  and  also  the  basis  upon  which  the 
bodies  rest. 

Line  225. 

"  Vertice  coeli." 

In  the  top  of  (having  its  seat  in)  heaven. 

Line  251. 
"  Unius  ob  iram." 

On  account  of  the  anger  of  {felt  by — having  its 
seat  in)  Juno. 

Line  282. 

"Rerum  dominos." 

Lords  of  the  world — the  world  furnishing  the  ocea- 
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sion  of  that  relation,  being  the  field — seat  of  the  exer. 
cise  of  power. 

Here  note'  that  if  "  dominos"  expresses  relation, 
"  rerum"  furnishes  the  occasion,  is  the  basis  of  that 
relation.  But,  if  it  simply  expresses  the  idea  of 
control,  then  "rerum"  is  the  basis,  in  the  sense  of 
field  or  place  (perhaps  theatre)  in  which  this  control 
is  exercised  or  displayed. 

Line  299. 

"Fati  nescia  Dido." 

"  Dido  ignorant  of  Fate.'' 

Here  fate  is  the  basis,  standing  upon  which  and 
viewing  Dido,  we  are  enabled  to  characterize  her  as 
"  ignorant."  Render  it  thus,  and  this  idea  will  be 
plainly  given  out :  Dido,  ignorant  when  judged  of 
by  one  acquainted  with  and  taking  his  stand  in 
"Fate." 

Line  332. 

"  Ignari  hominum  que  locorumque." 

Ignorant  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  men 
and  of  places.  This  judgment  is  pronounced  by  one 
who  views  the  Trojans  from  "men  and  places"  as  a 
point  of  observation. 
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Line  338. 
6 (  Agenoris  urbem. " 
The  city  related  to  Agenor  as  his  property. 

Line  376. 

"Trojse  nomen." 

The  name— as  a  class — -to  which  we  refer  the 
term  Troy. 

In  this  case3  all  that  is  done  is  to  indicate  the  fact 
of  the  term  Troy  being  referable  to  a  more  general 
term- — name. 

The  whole  passage  would  be  rendered,  "  If  per- 
chance, Troy  (which  belongs  to  a  class  called  Name) 
has  reached/'  &c.  Here  "Trojae"  is  the  basis  of 
generalization^  as  explained  in  the  body  of  this  treatise* 

Line  444, 
"  Caput  acris  equi." 

The  head  of  (which  has  its  seat— «place  of  being — - 
in)  a  war-horse. 

Line  590. 
"  Lumen  Juventee." 

The  light  of  (which  has  its  seat—* place  of  being  or 
manifestation — in)  youth. 
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Line  618. 

"Simoentis  ad  undam." 

Near  the  wave>  or  water  of  the  Simois. 

Or,  near  the  water  which  has  as  its  seat  the  river 
Simois. 

If,  however,  "undam"  denotes  the  class,  then,  of 
course,  it  must  be  rendered  so  that  that  idea  may  ap- 
pear ;  thus :  Near  the  water,  to  which  as  denoting  a 
class  of  substances  we  refer  the  term  Simois. 

Line  626. 

"  Teucrorum  ab  stirpe.*' 

From  the  race  (the  term  "  stirpe"  denoting  the 
class)  of  the  Trojans. 

The  Trojans  are  here  assumed  to  belong  to  the 
class  denominated  "stirps."  Or,  perhaps,  it  may- 
better  be  said  that  they  form  the  species,  and 
"  stirps,"  the  genus. 

Line  646. 

"  Cari  cura  parentis.5' 

Concern  felt  by  (having  its  seat  in)  his  fond  parent. 

Line  716. 
"Falsi  genitoris  amorem," 

Love  felt  by  (having  its  seat  in)  his  pretended 
father. 
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Line  734. 
"  Lastitse  Bacchus  dator." 

Bacchus  the  giver  of  joy— Bacchus  related  to  joy, 
as  its  giver. 

Line  743. 
1  c  Hominum  genus." 
The  race  (genus)  of  men  (species). 
The  species,  men,  forms  the  basis  of  generalization . 

Section  III. — The  Ablative. 
The  examples  will  betaken  up  as  they  occur  in  the 
text,  without  reference  to  the  point  illustrated  by 
them. 

Line  1. 
iC  Qui  primus  ab  oris  venit." 

Who  was  the  first  to  come  from  the  shores  of 
Troy — these  being  the  local  starting  point  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

Line  3. 

"  Hie  et  terris  jactatus  et  alto." 
He  was  tossed  (the  tossing  beginning — having  its 
local  starting  point)  on  both  the  land  and  the  sea. 
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Line  5, 

"  Multa  et  bello  passus." 

He  suffered  many  things  also  in  war — -war  being  the 
local  starting  point— the  date  of  his  sufferings. 

Line  8. 
"  Quo  numine  lasso-- impulerit." 
What  divinity  being    offended  —  ( Ground)  —  she 
forced,  &c. 

Line  10. 

"Insignem  pietate  virum." 

A  man  remarkable  for  his  piety — meaning  either 
a  man  of  whom  "  remarkable"  is  predicable  on  the 
Ground  of  his  piety,  or 

A  man  conceived  of  as  "  remarkable,"  when  you 
take  his  piety  into  account — "  pietate"  being  then 
Complement  of  the  conception. 

Line  15. 

"  Quam  Juno  fertur  terris  magis  omnibus — colu- 
isse." 

Which  Juno  is  reported  to  have  cherished  more 
than  all  lands.  "  Terris  omnibus"  is  evidently  Con- 
dition of  Comparison. 
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Line  24. 

"  Quod — pro  caris  gesserat  Argis." 

Which  she  had  carried  on  on  account  of  beloved 
Argos.  "  Argis"  is  evidently  the  Ground  of  the  ac- 
tion denoted  by  the  verb. 

Line  26. 
"  Exciderant  amnio." 

Had  fallen  out  from  her  mind — "  animo"  being 
the  Container. 

Line  36. 
"  Servans  sub  pectore  vulnus." 
Cherishing  the  wound  in   her  heart — "  pectore" 
being  the  container  of  "  vulnus,"  and  the  local  starting 
point  of  "  servans." 

Line  37. 
"  Mene  incepto  desistere  !  " 

That  I  should  desist  from  my  undertaking — u  in- 
cepto" being  local  starting  point  of  "  desistere." 

Line  44. 
"  Evertit  asquora  ventis." 

Overturns  the  seas  by  the  winds—as  material  In- 
strument. 
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Line  54. 

"  Imperio  premit." 

Checks  them  by  his  authority — as  immaterial  In- 
strument. 

Line  71. 

"  Bis  septem  prsestanti  corpore  Nymphae." 

Nymphs— the  conception  of  whom  is  more  defin- 
itely formed  by  supplying  as  a  condition  "  prosstanti 
corpore." 

Line  73. 

"  Connubio  jungam  stabili." 

I  will  unite  in  firm  wedlock— their  union  taking 
the  form  of  marriage — that  being  the  manner  of  their 
union. 

Line  74. 

"Ut  meritis  pro  talibus  exigat.'1 

That  she  may  spend,  &c,  for  such  services — these 
being  the  ground  of  the  action. 

Line  75. 
"  Ut  pulchra  faciat  te  prole  parentum." 
That  she  may  make  you  a  parent  of  beautiful  off- 
spring — "  prole"    being   the  condition  to  be  supplied 
before  we  can  conceive  of  "  parentum" — Complement 
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Line  83. 
"  Terras  turbine  perflant." 

They  sweep  over  the  lands  in  the  form — manner 
of  a  whirlwind- — in  that  shape. 

Line  85. 

"  Creber  procellis." 

Abounding  in  squalls- — a  procellis"  being  the  con- 
dition to  be  supplied  in  order  to  our  conception  of 
"  creber.' ' 

Line  90. 

"  Crebris  micat  ignibus  aether." 

The  sky  gleams  with  frequent  lightnings. 

"  Ignibus"  is  as  above  described  the  Complement  of 
"  micat." 

Line  110. 

"  Dorsum  Immane  mari  summo." 

An  immense  baek  on  the  top  of  the  sea. 

"Mari"  is  not  here  the  local  starting  point  of 
"  dorsum,"  but  the  condition  of  the  conception.  We 
can  have  no  conception  of  "  dorsum"  without  "mari" 
to  define  it.  The  sea  occasions  the  rocks  to  have 
that  appearance. 
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Line  123. 
"  Himis  que  fatiscunt" 
They  gape  with  chinks. 

The  gaping  takes  that  particular  shape.     The  pre- 
cise form  or   manner  of  the   gaping  is  indicated  by 

"  rimis." 

Line  186. 

"  Post  mihi  non  simili  poena  commissa  luetis." 
Hereafter  you  shall  atone  for  your  misdeeds  by  a 
different  punishment.     The  atonement  shall  take  a 
different   shape — form.     It  shall   be   in    a  different 
manner* 

Line  145. 

6iDetrudunt  naves  scopulo." 

They  shove  down  the  ships  from  the  rock— as  the 
local  starting  point. 

Line  160. 

"Insula  portum  efficit  objectu  laterum." 
An  island  forms  a  harbor  by  the  throwing  out — - 
interposing  of  its  sides— "  objectu"  being  the  imma- 
terial Instrument- 
Line  165. 
"  Horrent!  atrum  nemus  imminet  umbra." 
A  dark  grove  of  gloomy  shade  hangs  over — u  um- 
bra" being  the  complement^  as  condition  of  conception. 
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Line  171. 
"  Magno  telluris  amore  egressi." 
Going  forth  with  great  desire  for  land. 
The  going  forth  receives  a  peculiar  form  or  shape  from 
"  amore." — It  is  a  going  forth  modified  in  character 

by  "  amore." 

Line  172. 

"  Optata  potiuntur  Troes  arena." 

The  Trojans  get  possession  of — (this  indefinite  and 
unmeaning  expression  is  rendered  conceivable  by) 
"  the  long  wished-for  sand"  being  supplied. 


In  closing  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  will  call 
attention  to  two  points,  which  some  may  view  with 
interest,  as  tending  to  simplify  the  theory  of  the  Ab- 
lative. 

(1.)  The  various  kinds  of  Condition — Ground — 
Proof — Complement,  are  sometimes  one  and  the  same 
thing,  viewed  from  different  points. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  passage : 

Line  280. 
"  Terras  metu  coelum  que  fatigat." 
She  wearies  out  heaven  and  earth  with  fear. 
The  condition  of  " fatigat"  is  "metu."     In  what 
sense  % 
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1st.  "  Metu"  is  the  ground  of  the  speaker's  knowl- 
edge that  heaven  and  earth  are  wearied  out. 

The  proof  which  satisfies  his  mind  that  he  is  cor- 
rect in  predicating  "fatigat"  is  found  in  "metu." 

2d.  "  Metu"  also  answers  to  the  questions :  On 
what  condition  does  that  action  or  state  denoted  by 
"fatigat"  rest?  On  what  ground?  Because  of  what 
does  it  take  place?     Ans.  "Metu." 

3d.  "  Metu"  is  also  the  condition  to  be  supplied 
before  we  can  give  definiteness  and  shape  to  the  con- 
ception expressed  by  "  fatigat." 

(2.)  The  second  point  is,  that  Condition  of  concep- 
tion is  the  one  head  to  which  all  the  offices  of  the 
Ablative  may  be  reduced.  We  would  not  be  under- 
Stood  as  recommending  that  the  others  be  discarded ; 
but,  only  as  teaching  the  fact  that  the  other  heads 
may  invariably  be  explained  as  coming  under  this 
more  general  head.  The  names  of  the  others  should 
be  retained,  because  they  are  in  general  use,  and  ex- 
press truly  the  offices  of  the  Ablative.  But  we  have 
now  to  show,  what  indeed  may  have  already  ap- 
peared to  some,  that  these  offices  themselves  have 
all  of  them  in  common  the  idea  of  Condition  of  Con- 
ception— Complement.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by 
reference  to  examples  which  we  have  already  refer- 
red to  their  appropriate  heads. 
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"  Detrudunt  naves  scopulo." 

Here  we  may  say  what  will  at  once  be  admitted — 
that  "  scopulo"  denotes  the  point  from  which  the 
shoving  down  of  the  ships  begins — the  local  starting 
point.  This  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  pur- 
poses. But  is  it  strictly  correct?  Does  the  "  shov- 
ing down"  begin  at  that  point  ?  Or,  is  it  not  our 
conception  of  this  action  which  begins  to  take  a  defin- 
ite form  at  that  point — with  that  supplied  as  a  condi- 
tion ?  It  is  true  that  the  starting  point  of  the  ves- 
sels, as  they  are  shoved,  is  "  scopulo."  But  in  ref- 
erence to  the  inconceivable  action  denoted  by  u  de- 
trudunt"— is  it  not  rendered  conceivable  by  "  sco- 
pulo" as  a  Complement?  Is  not  "  detrudunt"  modified 
thus — in  this  sense,  by  "  scopulo  ?" 

"  Rimis  que  fatiscunt." 

So,  in  this  case,  is  not  manner  applicable  to  the 
relation  between  "  rimis"  and  "  fatiscunt  "  only  so 
far  as  this,  viz.  :  that  "  rimis  "  is  the  complement  of 
the  conception  denoted  by  "  fatiscunt?" 

How — in  what  form  do  you  conceive  of  the  ves- 
sels as  gaping  ?  Why,  that  conception  is  only  defin- 
itely made  out  when  "  rimis "  is  supplied  to  the 
mind. 

To  say  that  they  gape   in  that     manner  is  to  say 
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that  the  idea  of  chinks  has  to  be  taken  into  the  mind 
if  we  would  have  the  conception  of  the  gaping  as  it 
occurred— in  the  precise  form  which  it  assumed 
here. 

u  Servans  sub  pectore  vulnus." 

While  it  is  sufficiently  correct,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  say  that  "  pectore  "  is  the  container  of 
kt  vulnus,"  is  it  not  true  that  it  is  so  in  the  sense  of 
a  condition  of  our  conceiving  of  the  wound  ?  We 
conceive  of  it  only  when  (C  pectore "  is  supplied. 
Wound — what  is  that?  Have  you  any  meaning 
attached  to  the  word  in  itself?  You  may  know  its 
synonym  or  some  equivalent  word,  but  do  you  grasp 
the  conception  until  "  pectore"  gives  it  a  u  local 
habitation  V9  80  in  regard  to  "  servans  vulnus," 
"  pectore  "  is  the  condition  of  the  complex  idea,  in 
the  sense  of  point  to  which  we  refer  it  in  order  to 
gain  a  definite  conception  of  it. 

"  Evertit  sequora  ventis." 

In  order  to  our  having  a  complete  conception  of  the 
overturning  of  the  seas  in  this  case,  we  must  take 
into  the  account — have  supplied  as  a  condition — the 
force  by  which  the  action  was  accomplished.  That 
is  found  in  "  ventis."  Now  we  have  a  finished  pic- 
ture before  the  mind. 
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Section  IV. — The  Dative. 

Line  8. 
u  Musa,  mihi  causas  memora." 
O  muse,  relate  to    me— as    object   aimed  at — the 
causes,  &c. 

Line  17. 
"  Regnum  dea  gentibus  esse — tendit,"  &c. 
The  goddess  intends  this  to  be  for  the  nations — as 
object  toward  which  it  tends — the  seat  of  authority. 

Line  11. 
Tantasne  animis  ccelestibus  irae  V9 
Are  there  so  great  passions  to  coelestial  minds — as 
object  toward  which  it  tends. 

Line  22. 
"  Venturum  excidio  Lybia3." 
That  they  would  come  for  the  destruction— as  ob- 
ject intended  for,  as  end— of  Lybia. 

Line  49. 
"  Aut  aris  imponat  honorem." 
Or   place    an    offering   on   her    altars — as  object 
aimed  at. 

Line  67. 
"  Gens  inimica  mihi." 
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A  nation    unfriendly    to    me — -the    quality  being 
aimed  at  me,  directed  toward  me. 

Line  108. 
"  His  unda  dehiscens — aperit.9' 
The  wave  yawning    discloses  to  these — -as  object 
tending  toward. 

Line  207. 
Vosmet  rebus  servate  secundis." 
Reserve  yourselves  for  prosperity —as  an  end. 

Line  210. 
"  Illi  se  praedae  accingunt." 

They  get  themselves  ready  for  the  booty — as  an 
end. 

Line  419. 

"  Qui  plurimus  urbi  imminet." 
Which  hangs   over    the    city — as    object   toward 
which  it  tends. 

Line  425. 
"  Pars  optare  locum  tecto." 
A  part  choose  a  place  for  a  building— as  end. 


The  Dative  as   object-point   of  action,   &c.,    re- 
ferred to  it  as  class,  not  being  illustrated  in  the  first 
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book  of  the  .zEneid — we  will  give  an  example  from 
another  source. 

"  Vitio  mihi  dant,  quod  mortem  hominis  graviter 
fero." 

They  impute  it  to  me  as  a  fault — being  the  class 
to  which  the  action  is  referred — that  I  am  grieved 
at  the  death  of  the  man. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state  here  the  distinc- 
tion between  this  case  and  that  of  the  Dative  as 
end.  It  is  simply  this,  that  the  latter  is  equivalent 
to  purpose,  intention,  &c,  the  former  answering  to  the 
questions,  how  is  this  action  characterized?  what 
epithet  is  applied  to  it  1  how  is  it  to  be  ranked  1 
what  view  is  to  be  taken  of  it  ?  &c. 


The  only  passage  which  illustrates  the  Dative  as 
object-point  of  action  referred  to  it,  as  agent,  has 
already  been  considered.  It  is  found  in  line  440, 
"neque  cernitur  ulli." 

Section  V. — The  Accusative. 
Before  proceeding  to  illustrate  the  use  of  this 
case  by  examples,  we  will  pause  to  consider  the  dif- 
ference between  the  ideas  of  "  Limit  "  as  belonging 
to  the  Accusative,  and  of  u  Complement "  as  be- 
longing to  the  Ablative.      This   seems  the  more   ne- 
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cessary,  as  from  certain  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  two,  it  is  sometimes  proper  to  speak  of 
both  in  the  same  manner,  applying  to  each  the  same 
terms  to  characterize  its  office  and  exhibit  its  use. 

The  difference  between  them  may  be  clearly 
reached  in  the  following  manner  : 

Suppose  a  person  to  be  viewing  from  some  hill- 
top the  lands  which  belong  to  another,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  extensive  they  are.  There  may  be 
two  difficulties  in  the  way.  He  may  have  before 
him  a  view  bounded  only  by  the  horizon.  Now,  in 
order  that  he  may  ascertain  the  point  as  stated 
above,  some  line  must  be  drawn,  or  supposed  to  be 
drawn,  excluding  all  that  does  not  belong  to  said 
lands.  He  will  then  have  the  "  limit "  within 
which  the  lands  are  embraced. 

Or,  there  may  be,  even  after  this  line  is  drawn, 
some  portion  of  the  enclosed  space  which,  from  some 
atmospheric  cause,  fogs  or  mists,  is  so  obscurely 
seen  that  he  cannot  determine  whether  it  be  land  or 
water.  Now  when  these  mists  are  removed,  his  view 
is  filled  up.  He  has  the  complement,  without  which 
his  estimate  would  have  been  uncertain.  Take  the 
case  of  a  statue.  It  existed  in  the  rude  block  long 
before  the  chisel  of  the  artist  gave  it  its  limits,  &c, 
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and  after  it  is  finished,  the  person  admitted  to  behold 
it  may  not  gain  a  definite  conception  of  it — may  not 
even  be  able  to  assure  himself  whether  it  be  the 
statue  of  a  female  or  of  a  centaur,  because  the 
lower  parts  are  veiled.  When,  however,  the  veil  is 
removed,  he  has  the  condition  which  was  needed  to 
enable  him  to  judge.  The  difference  between  them 
may  be  stated  thus.  Limit  has  reference  to  quan- 
tity—Complement, to  quality.  E.  G.  "  Mittunt  " 
is  a  term  susceptible  of  application  to  everything  in 
nature  which  may  be  sent.  "Legatos,"  placed  after 
it,  shows  the  number,  or  more  generally  quantity, 
of  such  things  as  are  here* sent. 

"Vescuntur"  is  also  susceptible  of  application 
to  everything  in  nature  which  may  be  fed  upon. 
But  it  is  not  used  with  "lacte"  to  indicate  which, 
or  what  quantify/,  of  such  things  is  here  fed  upon.  In 
this  case,  the  question  is  only  this,  ivhat  land  of 
"  feeding  upon "  is  meant.  The  act  denoted  by 
"  vescuntur "  is  not  modified  by  "lacte"  in  the 
sense  of  how  many,  or  how  much,  but  ivhat  sort,  &c. 
"  Mittunt  legatos."  To  whom  or  what  is  the  act  of 
sending  restricted  ?     That  is  the  question  here. 

"  Vescuntur  lacte,"     What  kind  of  feeding  upon 
G 
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is  meant  here  ?  That  is  the  appropriate  question  in 
this  case. 

Or,  to  seize  upon  some  element  which  they  have 
not  in  common,  Limit  involves  the  idea  of  propor- 
tion— Complement  does  not. 

"Mittunt  legatos."  What  proportion  of  the 
whole  general  idea  of  sending  is  used  here  ?  Only 
so  much  as  the  idea  of  "  legatos  "  implies. 

This  question,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  could  not 
be  employed  in  reference  to  ei  vescuntur  lacte,"  as 
pertinent  to  it  in  any  manner. 

Lastly,  if  any  suppose  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  not  such  as  is  involved  in  the  ideas  of  quan- 
tity and  quality,  they  must  go  with  us  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  limit  has  reference  to  quantity,  and  com- 
plement to  mode. 

"  Mittunt  legatos. "  How  extensive  is  the  send- 
ing here  ? 

"  Vescuntur  lacte."  How  is  the  idea  of  feeding 
upon  affected  here  ?  What  shape,  form,  peculiar 
character,  does  it  assume  in  this  case  ?  "  Lacte" 
furnishes  us  with  the  mode  in  the  qualitative  and  not 
the  quantitative  senpe  of  that  term.  It  is  a  milk- 
feeding. 
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We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  this  case  that 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  notice  two  or 
three  examples. 

Line  658. 

"  Faciem  mutatus  et  ora  Cupido." 

Cupid  changed  as  to — as  far  as — face  and  ex- 
pression. 

Line  713. 

"  Expleri  mentem  nequit." 

She  cannot  be  filled  as  to — as  far  as — mind.  The 
being  filled  extends  to  the  mind. 
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APPENDIX   II. 


It  may  be  proper  to  make  a  remark  or  two,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Ablative,  which  could  pot  have  been 
appreciated  until  the  treatise  had  been  read,  and  all 
the  facts  in  the  case  presented. 

The  general  office  of  this  case  is  that  of  "  comple- 
ment"— this  idea  pervading,  as  has  been  shown, 
every  office  ascribed  to  it.  An  instrument  is  a 
"  condition  of  conception."  So  with  raw-material, 
local  starting-point,  &c. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which,  as  in  "  utitur  mani- 
bus,"  "  me  privant  luce,"  &c,  the  idea  of  comple- 
ment is  the  only  one  found.  All  the  other  offices 
possess  this  idea,  but  they  express  something  more. 
The  latter,  however,  are  complements  only — nothing 
more. 

It  was  deemed  best,  on  this  account,  while  indi- 
cating the  general  office  and  value  of  the  Ablative 
by  the  term  "complement,"  to  have  a  place,  under 
the  head  of  the  subordinate  offices  for  these  latter 
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cases.  Now  in  order  to  characterize  all  these 
properly,  we  are  forced  to  use  the  same  term  by 
which  we  mark  the  general  office — or  rather  the 
common  principle  which  is  found  in  all  the  offices  of 
the  Ablative,  supposing  that  the  liability  to  confu- 
sion from  this  source  is  not  to  be  dreaded  so  much 
as  the  danger  of  inferring  from  the  fact  of  two  dif- 
ferent terms  being  used,  that  two  things  which  are 
the  same  are  essentially  different. 
6* 
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APPENDIX  III. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  treatise,  the  reader 
will  be  prepared  for  the  following  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  Accusative. 

With  Transitive  Verbs  (active  and  passive),  and 
with  all  words  expressive  of  Relation,  the  Accusa- 
tive is  the  limit  of  conception. 

In  all  other  cases  it  is  the  limit  of  physical  action 
or  of  being. 

The  justness  of  this  important  distinction  will  ap- 
pear so  soon  as  the  reader  refers  to  the  cases  under 
the  heads  involved. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  establish  it,  therefore,  by 
adducing  any  examples  at  this  point. 
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